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PREFACE 
TO SECOND EDITION 


THE success attending the previous edition of this valu- 
able work on Tea has been so encouraging that the author 
and publishers feel convinced that this edition, revised 
and brought up to date, will receive a welcome reception 
and be appreciated by all those who have any dealings 
with the Tea trade. Production as well as consumption 
continues to increase, the former in a larger ratio than 
the latter. 

In view of the great importance of tea as a national 
beverage, reliable information concerning its growth, 
plucking, drying, marketing, blending, etc., is a vital 
necessity to all engaged in an important industry. 
Every effort has been made to check and verify the 
statements and statistics, but no responsibility can be 
accepted by the publishers for any error which may have 
inadvertently crept into the compilation. 

A matter of considerable importance since the last 
edition was issued has been the abolition of the Tea 
Duty in the United Kingdom. This took effect after 
the 1929 budget, and was no doubt intended to reduce 
further the price of tea. Low priced tea, however, 
should always be avoided~a matter of which the 
discriminating buyer -. fully aware. 
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CHAPTER I 
DESCRIPTION OF THE TEA PLANT 


TEA, as everyone knows, is prepared from the young 
leaves of the tea plant, Camellia Thea (Thea sinensis), 
a shrub belonging to the natural order Theaceae, and 
extensively cultivated in China, India, and Ceylon, 
and, to a less extent, in certain other countries. Under 
the name of Thea stnensts, the Swedish botanist, 
Linneus, originally described tea as a single species, 
but later it became known that two distinct plants were 
cultivated in China, which he named J. viridis and T. 
Bohea. These two species were long thought to be the 
origin of green and black teas respectively. No strictly 
wild plants have been found in China, but an indigenous 
tea-tree, Thea assamtca (or, as it is now called, Camellia 
Thea), occurs in Assam, and is generally regarded by 
botanists as the parent species of all cultivated 
forms. 

The tea plant is a bushy shrub which, when left to its 
natural habit of growth and not subjected to the vigorous 
prunings necessary for its successful cultivation, attains 
the height of a small tree. The leaves vary considerably 
in size and shape, according to the variety, but are 
leathery, alternate, and generally elliptical or lanceolate, 
with a toothed margin. Oil glands occur in the sub- 
stance of the leaf and contain an essential oil to which 
the flavour of tea is largely due. The under surface of 
the young leaves is thickly covered with fine hairs which 
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entirely disappear with advancing age. The beautiful 
white or rose-coloured, slightly fragrant, flowers occur 
either singly or in clusters in the axils of the leaves ; 
they are succeeded by more or less globular fruits con- 
sisting of capsules composed of three compartments, 
usually with only one seed in each compartment. 

The question as to the original home of the tea plant 
is by no means settled, the point at issue being whether, 
after all, the true home of the plant is in the country 
naturally associated with it, viz., China, or in the 
neighbouring Indian province of Assam. The evidence 
in support of the latter contention is largely based upon 
the fact that the tea plant attains extraordinary luxuri- 
ance in Assam, greater, it is said, than that attained 
in any part of the Celestial Kingdom, and, arguing 
that in its natural home a plant reaches its greatest 
development, supporters of this view maintain that it 
is in Assam and not in China that we are to look for the 
home of tea. It by no means follows, however, that the 
reasoning of this argument is sound, for it has been 
repeatedly noticed that plants introduced into new 
countries where conditions seemed favourable for their 
growth have flourished so well that their luxuriance 
rivalled that of the plants growing in the land admitted 
to be their home. Support for the opposite view is 
sought in a Japanese legend which ascribes to China 
the honour of being the home of the tea plant; but, 
unfortunately, there is evidence for supposing that the 
Chinese never heard of this legend except from foreign 
sources, although the events related occurred in their 
own country. There are, however, certain references 
to the plant in the writings of a Celestial author who 
lived about 2,700 3B.c., and a Chinese commentator of 
this ancient author, writing in the fourth century B.c., 
calls attention to the mention of the plant, and adds 
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that a beverage could be obtained from the leaves by 
adding hot water. It appears that the plant was used 
entirely as a medicine until a.D. 550, when it became a 
popular beverage. 

De Candolle, however, in summing up the evidence 
on both sides, attaches considerable weight to the fact 
that apparently wild specimens of tea have been found 
by travellers in Upper Assam and in the province of 
Cochar, and adds that “the tea plant must be wild in 
the mountainous region which separates the plains 
of India from those of China”; he, however, regards 
the evidence as tending to prove that the use of the 
leaves was introduced into India from the latter 
country. 

Much more certain information naturally exists as 
to the date of the introduction of the product into 
Europe. There is a story which states that a package 
of a commodity hitherto unknown was received by an 
old couple in England during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and that, instead of infusing the leaves and using 
the extract, they threw away the coloured liquid and 
ate the leaves after spreading them upon bread. What- 
ever may be said as to the probability of this story, 
it 1s definitely known that tea was introduced into 
Europe from China late in the sixteenth century, and 
that in 1657 a regular tea-house was opened in Exchange 
Alley, London. From this date tea began to be a regular 
beverage in England. It is mentioned by Pepys in 
his Diary; under the date 28th September, 1660, we 
read: “I did send for a cup of tea (a China drink), 
of which I had never drunk before,” and, ‘‘ Home, and 
there find my wife making of tea, a drink which Mr. Pelling 
the Pothicary tells her is good for her cold and deflux- 
ions.” It was at about the time of its earliest introduc- 
tion into England that tea first became known in Russia, 
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an embassy to the Court of Pekin bringing back some 
green tea to the ancient capital, Moscow. In 1664 the 
famous English East Incia Company made a present of 
two pounds of tea to the queen of Charles II, Catherine 
of Braganza, and the product was still regarded as a 
rare delicacy. Fourteen years later the Company im- 
ported from China nearly 5,000 lbs , and towards the end 
of the century tea had ceased to be a rarity. 


CHAPTER II 
LARGE CONSUMERS 


WHEN we turn our attention to the countries and peoples 
who are large consumers, we find that heading the list as 
the greatest tea importers of the world are the people of 
the United Kingdom. For the year 1929, imports 
into the United Kingdom on which duty was paid 
exceeded 560,000,000 Ibs., and the price obtained for 
this quantity, based on average prices realized at London 
auction sales, amounted to £40,000,000. This compares 
with 358,000,000 Ibs. costing below £14,000,000 obtaining 
prior to 1913. 

In 1913 the average prices realized for Northern 
Indian tea, which the United Kingdom principally con- 
sumes, was 8#d. per lb., for 1923 it was 1s. 6#d. For 
1929 it has been as low as Is. 04d., and up to Is. 64d. 
per lb. 

Before the War Russia (Europe) was the next largest 
consumer, and, taking the average imports over 
1909-1913, consumed 144,000,000 lbs. annually. Since 
the War imports have been negligible, but indications 
point to a resumption of demand, as for the year 1923, 
from the little statistical details available, imports 
exceeded 3,000,000 Ibs., whilst for the current year to date 
the United Kingdom have exported over this quantity, 
and it is known that considerable quantities are going 
direct through Holland, China, Northern India, and 
Persian Gulf ports. For 1928 the Russian consumption 
exceeded 40,000,000 Ibs., but this is only ‘4 per lb. per 
head of the population against pre-war consumption of 
13 Ibs. per head. 
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We are now followed in consumption by North and 
South America, which together in 1929 absorbed, say, 
141,500,000 Ibs., U.S.A. taking 89,500,000 Ibs., and 
Canada 39,500,000 lbs., Australia and New Zealand with 
60,000,000 Ibs., Netherlands 57,000,000 Ibs. (largely re- 
exported), whilst all other countries annually record an 
increasing consumption. 

As an indication of the large increase in production as 
compared with 47 years ago, the undermentioned table 
is of interest— 


1882 1912 1929 

Ibs. lbs. lbs. 
From— 
India and Ceylon . 58,991,000 473,751,800 621,000,000 
China . : . 268,953,000 197,560,000 113,000,000 
Japan and Formosa 35,487,000 63,700,000  42,000,0001 
Java and Sumatra . 6,000,000 66,600,000 160,000,000 


Total Ibs. 369,431,000 801,611,800 936,000,000 


The world’s consumption for 1928, from figures avail- 
able, exceeded 820,000,000 Ibs. 

A factor of interest is that the United Kingdom 
carries the stock of the world, where the finance of the 
trade and marketing of the produce are carried on. It 
is apparent, therefore, that the barometer of ‘‘ stocks ”’ 
is closely followed, and close attention is also paid to 
“crop” prospects and quality with a view to gauging 
the world’s requirements. Such details form the bases 
of large operations in “ forward crop contracts,” some 
gardens selling their produce for years ahead to the 
principal distributors. 

These factors may help to explain the sharp move- 
ments recently recorded in the price of the commodity. 

Although one of the most striking facts in connection 
with the tea export trade is the practical loss to China 
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of some of the most important of the world’s markets, 
it must not be supposed that the tea industry in China 
is ruined. As a matter of fact the area under cultiva- 
tion has not diminished to any appreciable extent during 
the past forty years ; for the Chinese grower has a vast 
local market, and immense quantities of inferior tea are 
converted into the “ brick tea”’ for Tibet and Russia. 
Moreover, at the present time, there are unmistakable 
signs that the Chinese intend to make a bold bid for the 
recovery of some of the ground they have lost ; for the 
more enlightened among them have realised that the 
trade was lost owing to inferior, and to the Western 
mind sometimes repulsive, methods of manufacture, 
and also to the fact that, generally speaking, hand labour 
must at last give way before machinery. That the 
Chinese are serious in their desire to regain their trade 
is evidenced by the fact that in 1905 the Viceroy of 
Nanking appointed a Chinese Tea Commission, headed 
by an Englishman, Mr. Lyall, to enquire into the methods 
and conditions of tea cultivation and manufacture in 
India and Ceylon. As a whole the Chinese soil is said 
to be less productive with regard to tea than that of 
our Eastern Empire, and the climate of the tea districts 
is colder and less forcing; further, the yield per acre 
cannot compare with that obtained by the European 
planters. Nevertheless, the ruling classes in China 
have become alarmed at the great falling off in revenue 
due to the diminution of the export trade, for there are 
heavy Chinese transit and export duties onthe product, 
and it is their intention to see what improved methods 
of cultivation and manufacture can do to restore this 
trade. Whether the Chinese peasant can be induced 
to depart from the methods and customs which have 
been handed down to him for countless generations 
is a matter open to question, but the attempt on the part 
2— (1460) 
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of the authorities is significant, and the situation may 
be very accurately summed up in the words of an 
editorial of a Ceylon planting paper: ‘‘. . . The way 
in which it (#.¢., the Chinese trade) has steadily gone 
back during the last fifty years is not at all conclusive 
proof that there can be no important recovery under 
changed conditions and methods. In other words, 
the swing of the pendulum may be witnessed in this 
department of agriculture and commerce as well as in 
any other, seeing that the (Chinese) tea gardens have 
suffered no radical injury.” 

At the present time there is a slightly increasing 
demand for China tea, and although the consumption 
in the United Kingdom is small compared with other 
growths, yet there are signs that these delicate China 
kinds will again come into favour, especially amongst 
people of refined taste. The following abstract from 
The Lancet of August Ist, 1908, may be taken as the last 
word on rival teas, although how far the consumer 
will be persuaded is another matter. Anyone who has 
never drunk really fine pure China tea has missed a 
great deal. 

“A controversy which has long been settled in the 
minds of scientific men has been revived by trade 
partisans. The persons, on the one hand, whose busi- 
ness it is to sell China tea affirm that Indian tea was 
long ago tabooed by medical men because, unless it 
is prepared for use under very careful directions, it 
contains an excessive amount of astringent substances, 
known to chemists under the generic name of tannin. 
On the other hand, the parties interested in the sale 
of Indian and Ceylon teas declare that China tea is 
objectionable because the leaf is prepared under 
unwholesome conditions, that it sustains in fact 
contamination owing to its manipulation by hand, 
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whereas Indian and Ceylon teas are immaculate in 
this respect, because nothing is concerned in their 
manufacture and production for the market but 
machinery. To this view many tea connoisseurs 
reply that the esthetic qualities of the tea leaf are 
injured considerably by the mechanical means 
adopted.” 


DISPARAGEMENT OF CHINA TEA REFUTED 


“The disparaging statements in regard to China 
tea, which are based on the fact that it is prepared by 
hand, may, we think, be disregarded, for it is hardly 
conceivable that any serious contamination can arise, 
and if it did any disease organisms that survived the 
process would be destroyed in the tea-pot. It is well 
known that, apart from boiling, an infusion of tea is 
antagonistic to the life and development of micro- 
organisms, and this appears to be specially the case 
in regard to the typhoid organism. The objection to 
the manipulation of tea by hand instead of by machi- 
nery has about the same logic on its side as has the 
objection to the grape being trodden under foot 
before the wine is produced. No one gives much 
thought to this fact when drinking a favourite claret. 
The fact is that the tendency of a fermentative 
process is to exclude adventitious impurities, and 
fermentation is essential to the production of both 
tea and wine. The argument in favour of China tea 
on the ground that in general it is far less astringent 
than is Indian tea rests on a scientific basis, and 
there we are content to leave the controversy.” 


THE TANNIN DIFFICULTY 


_ “It is 1dle and impossible for the advocates of 
Indian tea to deny that their favourite commodity 
contains and yields, when infused, a much larger 
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amount of tannin than for the most part do China 
teas. The latter, in fact, are altogether more delicate 
in character, and certainly more suited to the require- 
ments of persons with delicate digestive apparatus. 
If a dyspeptic is permitted to drink tea at all, that 
tea should be China tea ; because, as a rule, it is much 
less astringent, and therefore less likely to derange 
a delicate digestive system. Analysis has proved 
this again and again, and it is a confidence which 
has no reason behind it which asserts anything to the 
contrary.” 


WHEN MILK CAN BE DISPENSED WITH 


‘There can be little doubt that if it were not for 
the habit of adding milk to tea, which in the circum- 
stances is a perfectly correct physiological though 
perhaps not esthetic proceeding, the infusion of a 
powerful Indian tea would produce infinitely more 
harm than it does. On the other hand, China tea, 
owing to its delicacy, is frequently consumed without 
milk, some persons choosing the Eastern method by 
adding to it a slice of lemon. There is, after all, very 
little to be said against the strongest teas, so long as 
they are prepared under the simple precaution which 
excludes the greater part of the astringent substances 
from passing into the infusion—namely, by allowing 
the tea to “ brew” for only a few minutes. That 
precaution, however, is not so necessary when China 
tea is chosen.” 


From the above extract it will be seen that China 
tea should be pushed with renewed vigour, and not 
neglected or relegated to a back shelf as a commodity 
for which there is no demand. There are people with a 
weak digestion, who find that strong Indian teas do not 
agree with them, the result being that the beverage is 
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given up entirely. In such cases a customer may be 
reclaimed by recommending pure China tea. Asin other 
growths the finest is the best ; but a very refreshing tea 
can be obtained to retail at 2/6 or 3/- which, if prepared 
with due care, will prove invigorating and acceptable. 
Those who are not accustomed to drink China tea will 
find the flavour somewhat strange at first, but after 
a short time the delicate aroma will be appreciated, and 
a return to the stronger growths unlikely. Some think 
that a pleasant drink is prepared from a blend of China 
tea and Ceylon. If such a mixture is decided upon, 
the proportion of Ceylon will be about one to three of 
China tea. The Ceylon to select for this purpose 
should be absolutely pure with the true Ceylon flavour, 
and if the leaf is large, it should be milled to a size equal 
to that of the China. 

When we examine the figures showing the amount of 
tea annually consumed per head of the population we find 
that the United Kingdom heads the list with a consump- 
tion of 9-1 lbs. per person for 1928 as against 6-6 lbs. 
for 1913, Australia 8-3 lbs., New Zealand 7-8 Ibs., Canada 
4-7 lbs., Holland 4:1lbs., as compared with 7-5lbs., 
6°5 Ibs., 4:4 lbs. and 2-1 lbs. respectively for 1913. 

The U.S.A. has for the past few years shown an 
average yearly increase in consumption of 10,000,000 lbs. 
and is now equal to 1 lb. per head of her population 
of over 100,000,000. The Indian Cess Committee in 1923 
inaugurated a large advertising scheme for popularising 
Indian tea in the States, and indications point to a large 
expansion in demand from this country. 

The enormous consumption in the United Kingdom 
is very striking. In 1840 it equalled 1-22 lbs. per head 
and each succeeding year has seen an increase to the 
present high record. No other beverage has shown 
such a marked expansion in consumption. Russia, 
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who in pre-war times took such a large quantity, was 
commonly regarded as a great tea-drinking people, but 
this is a popular error for only the comparatively 
wealthy could afford to buy tea, for which the average 
price was then 4s. per 1b.—now it is impossible to state 
any reliable figure. 

The rise in popularity of tea in England was com- 
paratively slow up to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. In 1711 the consumption per head was only 
0°03 1b., and in 1780 it had risen to only 0°57 1b, During 
the first four decades of the next century the average 
stood at about 1:25 lbs., but after 1840, the period at 
which tea-planting was rapidly being extended in India, 
the consumption rose very quickly. 


CHAPTER III 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 


WITH regard to the chemistry of tea, the most impor- 
tant constituents from the point of view of the quality 
of the beverage are an essential oil, tannin, and an 
alkaloid known as theine. The flavour of the tea is 
largely due to the essential oil, but the remarkable 
stimulating and refreshing qualities of the beverage 
are due to the theine, which is also found in coffee, 
Paraguay tea, or maté, and the kola nut; a closely 
allied alkaloid is also present in cacao, Experiment 
has shown that an infusion of the leaf for ten minutes 
is sufficient to extract all the valuable theine, and a 
longer period merely results in an accumulation of tannin 
which in excess, is well known to impede digestion 
seriously. 

The mean of sixteen analyses quoted by Konig gives 
the following result— 


Water... 24 .. 11°49% 
Nitrogenous substances .. 21°22 


Theine .. = - . 185 
Ethereal oil ‘67 
Fat, chlorophyll 3°62 
Gum and dextrin 7°13 
Tannin - .» oF 12°36 
Other nitrogen free matter .. 16°75 
Woody fibre .. .. 20°30 
Ash 511 

100°00 
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An instructive and interesting research on the various 
changes which take place in the tea plant through age 
has been made by O. Kellner. To carry out the experi- 
ment, tea leaves from the same plants were collected 
twice a month from May to November ; a sample from 
the identical plants was also taken at the end of twelve 
months, with the following results— 


It was found that there was present in the young 
leaves more theine, water and amido-acid, whereas 
in the old leaves there was an increased proportion of 
ash and tannin, combined with a decrease in theine, 
water, etc. 

Adulteration is now happily a thing of the past. 
Formerly tea was extensively adulterated in England, 
but in consequence of the gradual reduction in the duty 
this reprehensible practice has ceased. The debasing 
foreign mixings resorted to were in many instances 
imitations of those so ingeniously designed by the 
clever Chinese themselves, and may be described under 
four heads— 


1. Foreign leaves. 

2. “Lie” tea. 

3. Mineral substances. 

4, Materials used for colouring, painting, or “ facing ”’ 
tea. 

‘‘ Lie ” tea referred to was the descriptive and inge- 
nious designation given by the Chinese to redried, faced, 
or any adulterated teas. The following extract from 
Fortune’s Tea Countries, is interesting, inasmuch as it 
gives an account of colouring and facing tea— 


“ The superintendent of the workmen managed the 
colouring process himself. Having procured a por- 
tion of Prussian blue, he threw it into a porcelain 
bowl, not unlike a chemist’s mortar, and crushed it 
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into a fine powder. At the same time a quantity 
of gypsum was burned in the charcoal fires which 
were then roasting the teas. The gypsum now 
readily crumbled, and was reduced to powder in the 
mortar. The two substances having been thus 
prepared were mixed together in the proportion of 
four parts of gypsum to three parts of Prussian blue, 
and formed a light blue powder which was then ready 
for use. This colouring matter was applied to the tea 
during the last process of roasting. About five minutes 
before the tea was removed from the pans, the time 
being regulated by the burning of a joss stick, the 
superintendent took a small porcelain spoon, and 
with it he scattered a portion of the colouring matter 
over the leaves in each pan. The workmen then 
turned the leaves rapidly round with both hands, 
in order that the colour might be equally diffused. 
During this part of the operation the hands of the 
workmen were quite blue. If only green tea drinkers 
could be present to witness the operation! No wonder 
the Chinese consider the natives of the West to be a 
race of barbarians.” 


It is well known that tea comes under the scope of 
the Food and Drugs Act, but also was the subject of 
special provisions against adulteration contained in a 
series of Statutes of the reigns of George I to George ITI. 
It is recorded that in 1843 an authority of the Inland 
Revenue stated that there existed several factories for 
the purpose of re-drying exhausted tea leaves. They 
were collected from hotels and coffee houses, immersed 
in a gummy solution, dried and mixed with other 
leaves, such as horse-chestnut, and coloured with black 
lead or indigo (tea was then about 20s. per Ib.). To 
Dr. Hassall is due the credit of bringing home to the 
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public and the Government the prevalence of this crime 
and thus compel legislation. 

Now every consignment of tea is examined by the 
Customs authorities on arrival in any port in England, 
and it is of great interest, as showing how particular pro- 
ducers are to send only tea fit for consumption, to record 
that for the year ending March, 1924, only 42,068 samples 
were examined, of which but 1,024 were reported against 
—394 on account of presence of foreign substances and 
630 as unfit for consumption. The rejected samples 
represented 4,853 packages = 485,300 lbs. as against 
an import total of over 457,000,000 Ibs. 

The samples reported against consisted mainly of dusts 
and common Chinese descriptions. 


CHAPTER IV 
VARIOUS METHODS OF CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE 


WE will now turn our attention to a consideration of 
the principal facts in connection with tea cultivation 
in different parts of the world. First of all we will give 
an account of the 


CHINESE METHODS OF CULTIVATION AND 
MANUFACTURE 


As is the case in nearly all branches of Chinese agricul- 
ture, the tea farms are mostly small, each consisting of 
from four to five acres, Practically every cottager 
has his own little tea garden, the produce of which sup- 
plies the wants of his family, and the surplus brings 
him in a few dollars with which he procures the other 
necessaries of life. 

In the green-tea districts of Chekiang picking com- 
mences about the middle of April. The first crop of 
leaves consists of the leaf-buds just as they are about to 
open, and the tea manufactured from the first pickings 
is of extremely delicate flavour, being held in such high 
esteem by the natives as to be used chiefly for making 
presents to friends. The plucking of the young buds 
is lable to cause considerable injury to the plants, but, 
under the influence of the copious showers which gene- 
rally fall about this time of the year, the plants, if young 
and vigorous, rapidly put on fresh shoots and leaves. 
Two or three weeks later the shrubs are ready for the 
second plucking, which is the most important of the 
season, and as soon as the plants have again recovered, 
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the third and last gathering commences, producing a 
very inferior variety of tea 

The methods and apparatus employed by the Chinese 
in the manufacture of their teas are extremely simple, 
yet, with the abundance of labour obtainable, they are 
by no means ineffective A large proportion of the tea 
is prepared in the humble cottages of the peasants, 
and barns, sheds, and outhouses are also frequently 
used for the same purpose, particularly those belonging 
to the monasteries and temples The drying pans and 
furnaces in these places are of very primitive construc- 
tion The shallow, circular pans, made of very thin 
iron, closely resemble in shape and size the ordinary 
cooking pans which the Chinese have in general use for 
the preparation of their nce They are built, several 
together, in a brick-work furnace which 1s so constructed 
that the sloping sides of the basin are continued upwards 
for three parts of the circumference, resulting in what 
1s practically a broad, shallow bnck and cement basin, 
the actual bottom of which consists of the thin iron pan 
The object of this arrangement 1s to allow of the easy 
and thorough mixture of the leaves during the roasting 
process Running beneath the whole row of pans is a 
flue, the fireplace being at one end, and a rough chimney 
at the other 

After the leaves have been brought in from the planta- 
tions, they are placed in a shed or dry:ng-house, which 
may, indeed, be the cottage itself The fire 1s then 
kindled in the furnace and a quantity of leaves thrown 
into the heated pans and constantly turned over and 
kept in motion by men and women stationed 1n front of 
the pans The heat 1mmediately causes the leaves to 
crack and become quite moist with the sap which 1s 
given out under its influence, and in about five minutes 
the process 1s complete, the leaves having become quite 
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soft, pliable, and altogether devoid of their original 
crispness. The leaves are then taken from the pans and 
placed upon bamboo tables, around which stand several 
persons, who take a quantity of the leaves in their hands 
and carefully roll them on the table in a manner closely 
resembling the working and kneading of ordinary 
baker’s dough. The object of this process, which lasts 
about five or six minutes, is to twist the leaves and, 
at the same time, to express the sap and moisture, 
which escapes through the interstices of the surface of 
the table. In the next stage of the process the object 
is to expel the moisture as gradually and gently as pos- 
sible, retaining the softness and elasticity of the leaves 
to the fullest extent. This is effected by taking the 
rolled leaves, spreading them out thinly and evenly 
upon a screen made of the strips of ever-useful bamboo, 
and exposing them to the action of the atmosphere. There 
can be no fixed time for the completion of this process, 
which depends entirely upon the state of the weather, 
but experience has taught the operators to avoid placing 
the leaves in the direct rays of a powerful sun, which 
evaporates the moisture too rapidly, leaving the leaves 
crisp, coarse, and quite unfit for the next stage in the 
manufacture. The soft and pliant leaves are now again 
thrown into the drying-pans, and subjected to the action 
of a slow, steady fire. It is of great importance that 
the leaves should not be scorched or burned, and it is 
the custom for one person to attend solely to the fire, 
while others, standing in front of the pans, mix and 
agitate the leaves with their hands so that all shall be 
equally dried. As the temperature increases it becomes 
impossible to mix the leaves by hand, so small bamboo 
whisks or brushes are employed, the leaves being thrown 
up against the sloping sides of the pans and allowed to 
roll back into the iron portion at the bottom. The 
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leaves gradually part with their moisture, twist and 
curl, and after about an hour, are taken from the pans, 
to constitute the finished product. Tea so prepared is 
green in colour, but it lacks the vividness of colour 
which characterises much of the green teas exported 
to Europe and America, and which, in former days, 
at any rate, was produced at Canton by dyeing the 
leaves with gypsum and Prussian blue. It is a signi- 
ficant statement of Chinese travellers that the Chinese 
themselves never use the artificially coloured teas ! 

When the tea finally leaves the drying-pans it is picked 
over and sifted, and finally sorted into different grades 
previous to packing. If the tea is intended for export, 
this is a very important process, since the value of a 
consignment largely depends upon the “ evenness” 
of the leaf, and considerable experience and manual 
dexterity are necessary to ensure the tea being of the 
same grade and quality throughout. Once satisfactorily 
sorted, the tea is put into boxes or baskets and pressed 
down by men treading it with their feet, which are 
covered with clean cloth or straw shoes put on for the 
purpose. 

Up to the end of the rolling process, the preparation 
of black teas proceeds upon lines exactly similar to 
those described above, but after the rolling, the leaves 
are subjected to a much more extended drying process 
in the open air, the period lasting for two or three days. 
The difference in the colour and character of the teas 
almost entirely depends upon the differences in the 
methods of preparation at this stage, and, since the 
matter is more fully dealt with below in connection 
with the Ceylon and Indian industry, it will be sufficient 
to add that the leaves intended to produce black tea, 
during this extended exposure to the atmosphere, 
undergo a process of fermentation which does not obtain 
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in the manufacture of green teas. Great care is taken 
in the final drying or “firing” of the black teas, an 
experienced and generally old man being invariably 
employed to regulate the furnace while the other 
members of the family keep the leaves constantly 
agitated in the pans. The finished tea is then sorted 
and packed as in the case of the green varieties. 

The teas, whether green or black, have next to be 
sold, and at the end of the season, the great tea merchants 
or their agents visit the.tea districts, taking with them 
large supplies of copper coin with which to pay for the 
commodity. The merchants generally put up at the 
local inn, and as soon as they have arrived, the growers 
bring in their baskets of tea, slung on bamboo poles, 
to submit them to the inspection of the prospective 
buyer. If the quality is satisfactory, the bargain is 
struck, and the tea and money change hands. Should 
the tea not meet with the approval of the merchant, 
it is promptly taken away and offered in other quarters 
until a sale is effected. The teas bought up in a district 
are then conveyed to the most convenient town, where 
they are again graded and packed into chests for the 
foreign markets. 

The purest of all teas, which is least touched by the 
human hand in its manufacture, is the Virgin tea 
of China. It is prepared exclusively from the very 
youngest leaves of the shrub and is used principally at 
Chinese marriages, and so delicate are the leaves that 
even after prolonged boiling but little tannin is evident. 
The leaves are tied together with silk thread in tiny 
bundles, and when the tea is to be brewed a bundle 
of the leaves is held in a large clear crystal cup of very 
thin glass by means of a small ivory or silver skewer, 
and the boiling water poured in. The leaves slowly 
unfold, and change colour from the dingy greyish-black 
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condition, quickly reverting to nearly the same refreshing 
greenness which they possessed when they were plucked. 
The infusion, as seen through the glass, is of a pale amber 
colour, resembling that of the finest qualities of cognac ; 
it is drunk directly from the leaves, the aroma and odour 
being obtained to perfection. 

It was largely owing to the jealousy of the Chinese 
Government, in preventing the visits of foreigners to 
the great tea-growing districts, that the mystery sur- 
rounding the origin of “ black’ and “ green ”’ teas was 
not finally cleared up until nearly the middle of last 
century. Up to that time we find English writers 
contradicting one another, some asserting that the black 
and green teas were produced from the same variety 
of the tea plant, and differences in the finished product 
being due entirely to differences in the process of manu- 
facture, and others equally convinced that the two 
kinds of tea were produced from distinct varieties of the 
tea plant, the ‘ black ’’ teas being prepared from the 
leaves of the Thea Bohea and the “ green” teas from 
Thea virtdts, both plants being well known in England. 
During the early part of the nineteenth century, however, 
the great botanist, Robert Fortune, was travelling in 
China on behalf of the Horticultural Society, and it 
was due to the efforts of this observer that the mystery 
was at last explained. The tea-growing districts visited 
by Fortune were those of Canton, Fokien, and Chekiang. 
Up to the time of his investigations upon the matter, 
Fortune had held to the view of the dual origin of the 
two varieties of tea, and was gratified to find that, 
while in Canton black tea was obtained from a plant 
which he identified as the true Thea Bohea, in the 
green-tea districts of the province of Chekiang he failed 
to meet with a single plant of this species, and further, 
all the green-tea plants he was able toexamine in Ning-po 
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country and in the islands of the Chusan Archipelago, 
proved to be, without exception, Thea viridts. Fortune 
then left for the province of Fokien, fully convinced 
that he would find the tea hills covered with Thea 
Bohea, since black tea was largely produced in the dis- 
trict, and the species took its name from the Bohee hills 
in this province. In his book, Wanderings in China, 
Fortune proceeds: ‘‘ Great was my surprise to find all 
the tea plants on the tea hills near Foo-chow exactly 
the same as those in the green-tea districts of the north. 
Here were then green-tea plantations on black-tea hills, 
and not a single plant of the Thea Bohea to be seen. 
Moreover, at the time of my visit, the natives were 
busily employed in the manufacture of black teas. 
Although the specific differences of the tea-plants were 
well known to me, I was so much surprised, and I may 
add amused, at this discovery, that I procured a set of 
specimens for the herbarium, and also dug up a living 
plant, which I took northward to Chekiang. On com- 
paring it with those which grow on the green-tea hills, 
no difference whatever was observed. It appears, 
therefore, that the black and green teas of the northern 
districts of China (those districts in which the greatest 
part of the teas for the foreign markets are made) are 
both produced from the same variety, and that that 
variety is the Thea viridis, or what is commonly called 
the green-tea plant. On the other hand, those black 
and green teas which are manufactured in considerable 
quantities in the vicinity of Canton are obtained from 
the Thea Bohea, or black tea. And, really, when we 
give the subject our unprejudiced consideration, there 
seems nothing surprising in this state of things. More- 
over, we must bear in mind that our former opinions 
were formed upon statements made to us by the Chinese 
at Canton, who will say anything which suits their 
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purpose, and rarely give themselves any trouble to 
ascertain whether the information they communicate 
be true or false.” It was thus definitely proved that the 
differences in the teas reaching this country were not 
due to specific differences in the tea plants, but were 
produced as a result of differences in methods of 
manufacture. 


TEA IN JAPAN 


The success which has attended the efforts of 
Indian and Ceylon planters to oust China teas from 
some of the most important of the world’s markets 
is one of the most striking facts in the history of the 
tea trade. Up to the present, however, the British 
planter has made comparatively little impression upon 
the volume of the Japanese export trade in tea, and in 
the United States and Canada the product of Japan 
holds a position which appears to be very secure, while 
certain grades have earned a reputation which cannot 
readily be shaken. Within recent years considerable 
attention has been paid by British growers to the Japanese 
tea industry, and several reports have been issued as a 
result of investigations carried out on the spot. Japanese 
teas may be divided into four classes: (1) Hikacha or 
Yencha, a powdered tea of high quality used only on 
ceremonial occasions; (2) Green tea, subdivided into 
Gyokuro (‘‘ pearly dew’) and Sencha, the latter being 
inferior to Gyokuro in quality, but constituting the bulk 
of the tea drunk by the people; (3) Bancha, consisting 
of the previous year’s leaves mixed with withered 
stalks and chopped twigs; (4) Oolong and Black tea. 
With regard to the Black teas it is interesting to note 
that comparatively little is produced in Japan, since 
for some reason not sufficiently understood, but probably 
due to imperfect methods, the native leaf does not 
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undergo the fermentation processes successfully, and 
poor results generally attend the efforts made to obtain 
a good black tea. The Oolong varieties have the colour 
and appearance of black tea but possess the flavour 
of green tea. Japan proper produces very little Oolong, 
but large quantities are shipped from Formosa. 

The teas most interesting to the British planter, 
however, are the Gyokuro and Sencha green teas, for 
these are the grades exported to the American continent, 
where green teas have a great hold upon the popular 
taste. They further form the bulk of tea consumed by 
the Japanese themselves. 

The Japanese tea-planter prefers the lower slopes of 
the hills for setting out his bushes, although, providing 
that the drainage is satisfactory, successful plantations 
can be laid out on the level plains. The famous Uji 
tea gardens are mostly on the plains. It frequently 
nappens that the tea is interplanted with other crops, 
mulberries and plums being often grown between the 
tea bushes, while in one district pears are grown on 
trellises placed above the tea. The bushes are usually 
allowed to reach a height of about three feet, but in 
the Uji gardens they frequently attain to six feet. A 
peculiarity of the Uji district is that a large part of the 
tea is cultivated under artificial shade, the effect being 
to produce a better quality of leaf of a darker green 
colour. Bamboo poles are set up at intervals and 
arranged to support horizontal mats also made of 
bamboo. After the crop has been plucked the matting 
and poles are taken down. The shade-grown tea is 
highly valued by the Japanese, and is grown exclusively 
for home consumption. Picking usually begins at the 
end of the third or fourth year and the best leaf is 
obtained from the eighth to the fifteenth year. The 
ordinary life of the bush is about twenty-five years. 
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There are, as a rule, two crops in the year, one in May 
and the second in the middle of June, after the rains ; 
a third crop is sometimes obtained, but the quality of 
the leaf is very poor. The bushes are pruned after the 
first crop, and again during the winter. 

In the manufacture of the teas it is interesting to note 
that in the case of the better class green teas, and a 
considerable proportion of Sencha, no machinery is 
used, the whole process being carried out by hand, the 
popular belief being that*it is impossible to procure with 
machinery the delicate aroma produced by the old- 
fashioned hand methods. For the production of teas 
destined for the export trade, however, machinery 
has entirely supplanted hand labour. 

The preparation of the leaves begins as soon as possible 
after picking, and in the case of Sencha, which forms 
the bulk of the tea consumed in Japan, the first process 
is said to be that of steaming. The steam is allowed to 
act on the leaves for about four minutes, when they 
are shaken by hand, and spread out on mats to dry. 
The important process of firing now follows. The 
workman first smears the surface of the paper lining 
of the firing tray with rice paste, which, when dry, 
affords a hard polished surface. A small quantity of the 
steamed leaf is then poured into the tray, which the 
workman turns over repeatedly until the edges of the 
leaves begin to curl as a result of the heat and mechanical 
friction. The workman then works the leaf into balls, 
which he breaks and again works up, extracting, mean- 
while, the stalks, dried leaf, and other impurities. As 
the firing progresses, the fresh green colour of the leaves 
gradually changes to an olive brown, and the fragrant 
odour of the tea becomes perceptible. The mass gradu- 
ally shrinks in size as the moisture evaporates, and when 
finally pronounced to be dry—the whole operation of 
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firing lasts about three hours—it is seen that each leaf 
is separately twisted and rolled. The tea is then spread 
out on paper-lined trays similar to those used for firing, 
and left until the leaves become quite brittle. If des- 
tined for home consumption the leaves are sifted with 
bamboo hand sieves of three or four degrees of fineness, 
and any impurities remaining are removed by hand; 
if for export, the sifting is not carried out, but the tea 
is immediately packed in cases made of thick cartridge 
paper and despatched 'to the wholesale merchant. 

The methods of cultivation and processes of manu- 
facture adopted in the case of Gyokuro and Hikacha 
teas—the finest qualities—are said to differ in several 
respects from those described above for the bulk of the 
tea raised in Japan; but the actual details are not 
perfectly known. 


TEA IN CEYLON 


The story of the rise of the tea industry in Ceylon is 
one of the most interesting in the history of planting. 
Up to the middle of the last century, coffee had been the 
most important of the European cultivations, but in 
the sixties a terrible fungal disease commenced its 
ravages in the coffee plantations of the island, and after 
a comparatively few years it was evident that the indus- 
try was doomed. The enormous losses, widespread 
consternation, and distress occasioned by this calamity 
are known to all those interested in coffee, and 
need be no more than mentioned here; but in spite 
of the blow which had been dealt them, the planters 
with commendable pluck and energy turned all their 
attention to the discovery of other crops suitable to 
the climate and conditions of Ceylon, with which their 
broken fortunes might be restored. Attention was 
given to cinchona, cardamoms, cacao, and other crops 
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without any great measure of success; but it was not 
until they seriously turned their attention to tea that 
the panacea was discovered. It was found that the 
warm, damp climate of many parts of the island was 
pre-eminently suited to the cultivation of the new crop ; 
moreover the hardiness of the tea-plant when compared 
with coffee soon raised the hopes of the planters and 
encouraged them in their new efforts. 

A very interesting factor in influencing production 
was the serious drop in the value of silver. At first 
sight it is difficult to understand why this should be so, 
but when we remember that the currency in India and 
Ceylon is silver, while in Great Britain, where the tea 
is mostly sold, there is a gold currency, it will throw 
some light on the subject. The following lucid explana- 
tion is taken from a paper read by the late Mr. A. G. 
Stanton before the Society of Arts— 


“The tea was mostly sold in Great Britain, where 
the currency is gold. With the gold received as pro- 
ceeds of the tea sold in the United Kingdom, silver 
rupees were bought to pay for the labour, etc., neces- 
sary for the upkeep of the estates. As the price of 
silver fell, more rupees could be purchased for the same 
quantity of gold; thus when the rupee was worth 
two shillings, only ten could be purchased for 1, 
but when it fell to nearly one shilling, about twenty 
could be purchased for £1. Consequently, as the 
rupee fell in value, cultivation became cheaper every 
year. This went on until the beginning of 1895, 
when the value of the rupee was Is. 04d., but owing 
to this decline in the price of silver, the Indian mints 
were closed in 1893 in order to fix the value of the 
rupee at about Is. 4d. This had the effect of raising 
the price of the rupee in India and Ceylon, and thus 
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materially increased the cost of production: but the 
mischief as regards tea had already been done. When 
the exchange dropped, large tracts of land were 
planted up in the belief that the value of the rupee 
would be regulated by its intrinsic value, and the 
rise to over Is. 4d. was a severe blow to tea production, 
owing to the greatly increased expense in cultivation.” 


It has been frequently stated that tea was found to 
be already existing in Ceylon by the Dutch, who occupied 
the island before the advent of the British; but this 
statement lacks any really satisfactory confirmation. 
A very small amount of tea was originally planted out 
in Ceylon as early as 1839; but the first regular planta- 
tion was not opened out until 1867, when Messrs. Keir, 
Dundas & Co. started to raise tea at Yoolcondura. 
The area was about ten acres, and for some few years 
the industry made no great strides. In 1877 some 2,720 
acres were under tea. Ten years later this had increased 
to 170,000 acres. In 1897 the area had grown to 
350,000 acres, and in 1928 the official returns showed 
an area of 440,000 acres. 

The area recorded for 1905 included a certain acreage 
which had been interplanted with rubber, and in Fer- 
guson’s Ceylon Handbook it is estimated that the 
actual area under tea was about 380,000 acres. One 
of the most noticeable facts borne out by a study of 
Ceylon tea statistics is that whereas during the period 
up to 1890 the acreage had increased by leaps and 
bounds the area of cultivation was less in 1923 than 
it was during 1913, when the area totalled 409,000 
acres. 

The average size of an estate in Ceylon is about 300 
acres. As in so many industries in all parts of the 
world, there has been a tendency of late years to group 
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several estates under one working staff to effect econo- 
mies in working and management expenses, but, never- 
theless, by far the greatest proportion of estates are 
small, and in the hands of the European planters 
resident on the estates themselves. In a very large 
number of cases, perhaps in the majority, the estates 
are owned by companies, and the planters are servants 
of the company, and not the actual owners of the 
estates, as was more often the case in former years. 

The enormous labour supply necessary for the Ceylon 
plantations is recruited principally from among the 
Tamils of Southern India, who have proved themselves 
to be, on the whole, very satisfactory labourers. The 
people—men, women, and children—are recruited from 
their villages by their future overseers, who are locally 
known as “ Kanganies,” and while the majority return 
to their homes with accumulated savings, some elect 
to settle down in Ceylon for life. The approximate 
number of coolies employed is about 400,000. 

By far the greater part of Ceylon tea is exported to 
the United Kingdom. Next to England, the most 
important customers are America, which took 
25,500,000 Ibs. direct and 14,000,000 lbs. re-exported 
from the United Kingdom, and Australia with New 
Zealand 32,000,000 Ibs. direct. 

The total export from Ceylon for 1929 was 
251,000,000 Ibs., of which the United Kingdom took 
155,567,175 Ibs. 


CHAPTER V 
TEA IN INDIA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


THE first practical suggestion for the establishment 
of tea plantations in India was made in 1788 by Sir 
Joseph Banks to the East India Company; but his 
suggestions were not acted upon until 1833, when 
experimental plantations were laid out in the district 
of Kumaon, in the Himalayas—the seeds and plants 
used being imported from China. No sooner had the 
experiments been initiated than attention was drawn 
to the statement that a tea plant indigenous to Assam 
had been discovered some years before, and that this 
variety was probably more suited to cultivation than 
the Chinese plant. The announcement was received 
with a certain amount of scepticism on the part of 
experts, but a travelling commission was sent to Assam 
to settle the matter. Although an undoubted tea-plant, 
now known as Thea assamica, was found to occur 
abundantly, it was regarded as a degenerate form of the 
Chinese variety; the committee therefore recom- 
mended the further cultivation of plants from China. 
In 1837, and the years immediately following, discoveries 
of extensive tracts of country in Assam bearing the indi- 
genous tea were made, and in 1838 the first consignment 
of Indian tea, consisting of 488 lbs., was sent to London, 
the price obtained being 9s. 5d. per lb. These first 
shipments had been manufactured under many dis- 
advantages, consequently they afforded no fair criterion 
of what might be possible in the future. The report, 
however, of London experts was satisfactory, and 
although the teas had different characteristics from 
40 
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those of China tea, yet the consensus of opinion was 
distinctly favourable. So far very few engaged in the 
trade had had an opportunity of tasting British Indian 
tea, and in order that natural curiosity might be satis- 
fied, later consignments were put up to public auction, 
and as a result very high prices were realized. The 
Astatic Journal, in referring to the sales, remarked 
that — 


“The decision of the public, however, has not been 
unanimous; Ladies, ‘particularly those of mature 
age and judgment, whose jurisdiction in all matters 
connected with the tea-table ought not to be disputed, 
were enthusiastic in their praises of the new tea, but 
many of the lords of creation, especially stout gentle- 
men, whose previous habits had better qualified them 
for discussing the merits of port wine and bottled 
porter, compared it somewhat irrelevantly to chopped 
straw, and some pleased to display their facetiousness 
by observing that a mixture of gunpowder was 
wanted to make it go off.” 


About this time the principal plantations came under 
the control of the famous Assam Company, and by 
1854 the Indian export had risen to a quarter of a 
million pounds. Planting was then started in Cachar 
and Sylhet, and in 1858-9 the plantations of Darjeeling 
were commenced. Since that time the industry has 
made enormous strides, and several other districts have 
imitated the example of Assam and planted out large 
areas in tea. The following extract from The Produce 
Markets Review, of October, 1865, is interesting, 
considering the present magnitude of the Indian tea 
trade— 


“For all the general purposes of commerce China 
was long considered as virtually the only country 
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from which we could expect to obtain supplies at all 
proportionate to our annually increasing consump- 
tion of tea. So little was formerly known as to the 
productive capabilities of the earth, that the mere 
existence of an article of produce in one land was 
deemed a conclusive argument against the possibility 
of its successful cultivation elsewhere. In 1855 one 
of the best-informed writers on political economy 
said :—‘ It may, perhaps (speaking of the tea plant), 
succeed in Assam, where its culture is now being 
attempted, but we are not sanguine in our expectation 
as to the result.’ A curious commentary on this 
somewhat qualified prediction is to be found in the 
fact that not only has the introduction of the tea plant 
in Assam been attended with the most complete 
success, but such is the intrinsic excellence of the teas 
themselves that they command extraordinarily high 
prices. 

‘‘The name ‘ Assam’ now proved a valuable pass- 
port to the European markets, and in some instances 
the Chinese had recourse to the puerile device of 
calling their tea by the name of ‘Assam Pekoe 
Souchong,’ of course with the praiseworthy object 
of obtaining Assam prices for China tea.” 


At the present day the largest tea districts of India 
are Assam, 427,237 acres; Bengal, 193,499 acres ; 
United Provinces, 6,020 acres; Madras, 62,820 acres ; 
Punjab, 9,715 acres; Travancore, 61,376 acres; other 
places, 7,597 acres. 

This give a total of 768,264 acres, of which 705,688 
acres were plucked, employing 906,787 people. 

Of the remaining acreage unplucked, the plants were 
either too young or land had been abandoned. 

In 1875 the total production was about 26} million 
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pounds, Of the total export in 1905 the United King- 
dom took no less than 166,754,000 lbs., or, roughly 


AREA AND PRODUCTION OF TEA IN INDIA FROM 


1906 to 1929 
Acres Production lbs. 
1906 ...... 532,208 ...... 241,077,471 
1907 ...... 537,849 ...... 244,292,572 
1908 ...... 548,127 ...... 247,024,517 
1909 ...... 555,305 ...... 258, 136,408 
1910. ...... 563,554 ...... 263,269,353 
TOL: - ene 574,575 ow ee 268,602,692 
I91Z 2.8885 591,833 ...... 297,878,089 
1913 ...... 610,094 ...... 307,249,669 
1914 ...... 624,497 ...... 312,976,208 
1915 ...... 634,940 ...... 371,836,068 
1916 ...... 648,937 ...... 368,428,719 
IOI], sacs 667,088 ...... 371,296,338 
1918 ...... 679,912 ...... 380,458,975 
1919 ...... 693,431 ...... 377,055,639 
1920 ...... 702,359 ...... 345,205,434 
JOZL. sates 709,006 ...... 274,263,771 
1922 ...... 707,733 ...... 310,598,443 
1923 ...... 711,209 ...... 375,355,689 
1924 ...... 714,710 ...... 375,255,874 
1925 ...... 727,663 ...... 363,506,571 
1926 ...... 739,423 ...... 392,933, 182 
1927 ...... 752,930 ...... 390,919,845 
1928 ...... 773,023 1... 392,000,000 
1929 ...... 773,000 .....- 430,000,000 


speaking, seventy-six per cent. In 1906 the quantity 

was 176,299,335 Ibs., in 1907, 169,474,706 lbs., while in 

1929 the large total of 324,000,000 lbs. was reached. 
The next best customers were America, Australia, 
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and Canada. India is also cultivating the “ habit” of 
tea drinking, and whilst exact figures are unobtainable, 
it is estimated that 40 to 50 million lbs. of each year’s 
production is kept back for home consumption. 


TEA IN AFRICA 


Next to Ceylon and India, South Africa is by far the 
most important of the tea-producing colonies of the 
British Empire, and the industry is one of considerable 
value to the country. From the most reliable records 
it would appear that the tea plant was first introduced 
into Natal about 1850, from that “ clearing-house of the 
botanical world "—Kew. The most important fact was 
that the plants flourished in their new home. Tea-grow- 
ing as a definite industry, however, was not seriously 
undertaken until about a quarter of a century later. It 
will be remembered that the destruction of the coffee 
plantations by a fungoid disease was essentially the 
cause of the existence of the now splendid Ceylon tea 
industry, and it was precisely the same misfortune which 
in 1877-78 necessitated Natal planters seeking a new field 
for the investment of their capital. When it became 
evident that coffee was doomed as a cultivation of first- 
class importance, Mr. (now Sir) J. L. Hulett became 
convinced that, with suitable plants, tea would prove 
the salvation of the planters. The matter was brought 
before the Lower Tugela Planters’ Association, and on 
the Government being asked to render assistance, 
free freight on seed imported from India was offered to 
the colonists. The latter formed a syndicate to defray 
expenses, and seed from Calcutta was landed in Natal 
in March, 1877, and immediately planted out in nurseries. 
Unfortunately, about the time the seedlings were planted 
out a severe drought visited the country, and out of 
4,000 plants successfully raised from the seed only 1,200 
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survived. The seriousness of this set-back was increased 
by the fact that the surviving plants would require 
three or four years before they would yield any seed 
for nursery purposes, and it was not until 1880 that seed 
was gathered from them, the quantity obtained being 
barely sufficient to plant five acres. In the following 
year, however, the planters returned to their task 
with undiminished determination, and, in spite of many 
subsequent discouragements, the acreage gradually 
increased until at the present time it extends to over 
4,000 acres. The greater part of this area is in the 
Lower Tugela Division of the country of Victoria, and 
tea is also grown to a small extent in the Alexandra 
Division. 

The most productive tea gardens are at an elevation 
of about 1,000 feet, the land at this altitude being gene- 
rally of an undulating character, well watered, and the 
climate sufficiently humid to encourage leaf-production. 
The plucking season commences in September and lasts 
until June of the following year, during which period 
each bush is picked about sixteen times. 

Recent developments in Nyasaland have proved 
that this part of South Africa is well suited for tea 
growing. For 1929 over 2,000,000 Ibs. were exported 
to the United Kingdom with every prospect of large 
increases in the near future. 

The Union of South Africa imported 11,466,000 lbs. 
in 1928, whilst other countries on the Continent took 
large quantities; Morocco, 11,500,000 lbs.; Egypt, 
13,320,000 Ibs. 


TEA IN THE CAUCASUS 


For several years prior to the War efforts were made 
by the Russian Government and private individuals to 
establish a tea industry. Imperial plantations of about 
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400 acres situated in Chackra produced in 1905 about 
21,000 Ibs. 

The Supreme Economic Council in Russia are now 
giving earnest attention to tea development, and to 
provide a fund for this purpose a tax on imported tea is 
proposed. Development is chiefly confined to Georgia and 
Ozurgetsky districts. In 1923 the acreage was largely 
increased, many experimental fields established, and in 
one producing district records show that 8,000 lbs. were 
produced. 


OTHER TEA-GROWING COUNTRIES 


A small tea industry also exists in Jamaica. In 1868 
an acre of land was planted with tea by the Government, 
and, as the experiment met with some considerable 
success, the area was later increased. In 1887 there 
was one private tea-garden in the island at Portland 
Gap, about twelve miles from Kingston, with twelve 
acres under cultivation. Nine years later further 
experiments were made at Ramble in St. Ann, and the 
results being successful, the cultivation has gradually 
increased until, at the present day, there are about 
ninety acres under the crop. 

In Fiji an experiment in tea planting was made in 
1880. The island chosen was Taviuni, and an area of 
thirty acres was planted out with the Assam hybrid ; 
the area was gradually extended to several hundred 
acres, when it became known as the Alpha Tea Estate. 
The success of this garden—situated within four miles 
from the coast and at an altitude of 1,000 feet—led to 
the establishment of another plantation in the neigh- 
bouring island of Vanua Levu, known as the Masusa 
Estate. Fiji tea is chiefly consumed locally. 

Tea is also cultivated in the State of Johore, in the 
Straits Settlements, and small plantations exist in 
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Burma, the Andamans, and Tonquin. Experiments 
have also been made in British Central Africa. In Java 
a valuable export trade is being gradually built up. 
The first seed was introduced into Java from Japan in 
1827 by von Siebold, and young plants were raised in 
the famous botanical garden at Buitenzorg, but a few 
years later better varieties were obtained from China by 
Jacobsen, who may be regarded as the founder of the 
tea industry in Java. 

Java with Sumatra is now the third largest producer 
(excepting China). The progress in this country in tea 
development is more marked than in any other. 

From 6,000,000 lbs. exported in 1882, production 
in 1929 reached 136,000,000 Ibs., of which Australia 
took 19,000,000 Ibs., U.S.A. 5,000,000 Ibs., Holland 
26,750,000 Ibs., and the United Kingdom, 67,000,000 Ibs. 


CHAPTER VI 
MODERN METHODS OF CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE 


WE will now turn our attention to the cultivation 
and manufacture of tea as practised by the European 
planters of Ceylon and India. 

In opening out a new tea garden the first step is the 
establishment of a nursery for raising the young plants 
which are to fill the garden. A piece of jungle near the 
new plantation is cleared ; then the soil carefully hoed, 
and prepared for the seed. The land is now divided 
into beds between which are shallow trenches, and when 
the soil is sufficiently prepared, the seed, which has been 
allowed to sprout in seed beds, is planted out and the 
ground covered with thatching to prevent scorching 
by the sun. The nursery is carefully fenced in to pre- 
vent damage by cattle and wild animals. The seed is 
obtained from plants grown in a special “ seed garden ” 
where the bushes are not pruned in ordinary cultivation, 
but allowed to attain their full growth. 

Meanwhile the clearing of the future garden has been 
proceeding, and, when complete, the soil is carefully 
hoed and then marked out with stakes, about four feet 
apart, indicating the lines or rows which are to receive 
the young tea-plants from the nursery. The roads and 
drains of the plantation are dug by the coolies, and then 
transplanting commences. The young plants are taken 
from the nurseries when about twelve inches high, and 
planted in the holes prepared for them, care being taken 
to keep the wall of the earth round the roots of the 
seedling intact. 
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The plants become well established and ready for 
picking when three years old, at which time they are 
sending out abundance of young leaf-shoots, known as 
the “ flush.” From this time onwards the picking or 
plucking is carried out at regular intervals, and, to induce 
the formation of abundant flushes, the bushes are 
pruned from time to time, a process which also keeps 
the growth of the plant within bounds to allow of the 
plucking being conveniently performed. In the colder 
climates of China and Japan, the flushing ceases in the 
winter ; but in Ceylon it goes on all the year round. 

In Ceylon the flush is ready for picking every ten or 
twelve days. The process consists in plucking the 
young shoots, to include the third or fourth leaf from 
the bud, and upon the size of the leaf depends the quality 
of the tea manufacture. Thus, plucking is designated 
as “ fine ” when the bud at the top of the shoot and the 
two young leaves just below it are taken, “ medium ” 
when the bud and three, “ coarse ’’ when the bud and 
four leaves are taken. From the “ fine” plucking the 
tea known as “ pekoes’”’ are made, “ flowery pekoe ” 
being derived from the youngest leaf, “‘ orange pekoe ” 
from the next youngest, and “ pekoe”’ from the third 
eaf; ‘“‘souchongs” and “ congous ” are prepared from 
the larger leaves. Pekoe-souchong, as the name indi- 
tates, 1s intermediate in quality between pekoe and 
souchong. 

The flush is gathered by the women into baskets and 
when the latter are full they are taken to the factory 
to be weighed. The leaf is carried to the upper floor 
of the factory, where it is thinly spread out on light 
open-work shelves of canvas, or on wire-meshed trays 
placed one above the other, in order that the drying or 
“withering” of the leaf may take place. In good 
weather the correct degree of flaccidity is reached in 
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seventeen or eighteen hours ; but if the weather is damp 
artificial heat is employed. The withered leaf is then 
collected from the trays and thrown down through 
shoots into the rolling machines, which are generally 
situated on the ground floor. The object of the rolling 
process is, firstly, to bruise the leaves so as to allow the 
leaf juices to become mixed, and, secondly, to impart 
a twist or curl to the leaf. The rolling machines con- 
sist essentially of a fable with a central depression to 
hold the leaf and a hopper above it, the two moving 
one over the other with an eccentric motion. Any 
required degree of pressure can be put upon the mass of 
leaf that is being rolled, and at the end of about an hour 
the door in the bottom of the machine opens and the 
roll falls out, the twisted leaves, which have become 
somewhat yellowish, clinging together in masses which 
are broken up in a machine known as a “ roll breaker ”’ ; 
a “‘sifter,” which separates the coarser leaf from the 
finer, is usually attached to the breaker. The next 
process, the fermentation process, is one of the most 
important in tea manufacture; for on its efficient 
accomplishment depends to a large extent the quality 
and character of the tea. Further, the omtssion after 
this stage in the manufacture results in the formation 
of “ green ’’ teas, which formerly enjoyed great popu- 
larity. In the preparation of black teas, then, the rolled 
leaf is piled in drawers one above the other or on mats, 
and then left to ferment or oxidise, air being allowed 
free access. The process occupies a varying length of 
time according to the particular garden and the condi- 
tion of the weather. During the fermentation the leat 
emits a peculiar odour and changes colour, and after 
about two hours, when the right degree of copper-brown 
colour has been attained, the leaf is “‘ fired ’’ in the drying 
machines, the heat arresting all further fermentation. 
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In many factories the leaf is re-rolled previous 
to firing. Besides the checking of the fermentation, 
the object of the firing process is to remove all the mois- 
ture without driving off the essential oil and other 
constituents, upon which the value of the manufactured 
article largely depends. The firing is effected by one 
or more of many types of machines, all of which act by 
passing a current of hot, dry air through the damp 
fermented leaf until it is dry and brittle. A commonly 
used type of machine:is the “ Sirocco,” to the illustra- 
tion of which the reader is referred. The tea is then 
taken to the sorting-room, where it is sifted into grades 
by a machine consisting of a series of moving sieves of 
different sizes of mesh. The resulting siftings are classed 
as Flowery Orange Pekoe, Orange Pekoe, and Pekoe 
No. 1, and are known as “‘ unbroken teas.” The first 
mentioned is the least coarse and finest tea, but the 
coarser tea which does not sift through the meshes is 
transferred to ‘ breaking machines,” and broken up 
and again sifted, the products being known as Broken 
Orange Pekoe, Pekoe No. 2, etc. The tea dust which 
accumulates during these processes is kept separate 
from the better qualities, and is shipped as “ dust” 
and “ fannings.” 

The processes in the manufacture of green tea in India 
and Ceylon are similar in most respects to those em- 
ployed for black tea. The various grades resulting 
from the sifting receive names different from those 
applied to black teas, the principal varieties in descending 
order of quality being Young Hyson, Hyson No. 1, 
Hyson No. 2, Gunpowder, and Dust. The tea is then 
packed into lead-lined chests, stamped with the name 
of the garden or factory, and transported to the quay 
at Colombo, Calcutta, or Chittagong, whence it is shipped 
to England. 
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BRICK TEA 


A most interesting variety of tea is that so extensively 
used in Tibet and some parts of Russia, and known as 
“Brick Tea.” The product may be briefly described 
as very cheap and coarse teas which, with the small 
twigs, have been compressed into blocks. The chief 
centre of the industry is at Ssu-chuan, in Western China, 
and it has been estimated that the Tibetans annually 
import the tea to the extent of from twenty to thirty 
million pounds. Very little care is exercised in the 
plucking process. The main object of the cultivator is 
to obtain a good weight of the product with as little 
trouble as possible, and hence the first six or seven 
leaves are roughly stripped from the twigs or, as is more 
generally the case, the twigs, to a length of perhaps 
twelve inches, are literally reaped from the plant. There 
is no withering or regular fermentation process; the 
twigs and leaves are at once heated in thin iron pans 
for a few minutes, and then tied up in bundles and sacks 
and taken away to the factories or “ hongs,’’ where the 
material is piled in heaps and allowed to ferment. After 
being dried in the sun, the tea is sorted into grades, 
when it is steamed and finally pressed into a shallow 
brick-shaped mould by means of a heavy rammer ; it 
is often necessary to mix the chopped twigs with a paste 
made from glutinous rice in order to make them adhesive. 
In three or four days the bricks have become quite hard, 
and, after being stamped with the maker’s name or 
device, are wrapped in paper and made into strong 
packages for transport to Tibet. 

Large quantities—some 20,000 tons per annum—of 
brick tea are made at Hankow, and the same town also 
manufactures ‘‘ Tablet Tea,” both for the Russian 
market. The bricks are very different from the Tibetan 
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article, for they are manufactured from tea dust of good 
quality, the dust being either purchased, as such by the 
factories (which are under Russian control), or else tea 
is bought and ground to powder by machinery. The 
tea dust is carefully sifted into grades and steamed for 
a few minutes, after which it is cast into bricks, in sepa- 
rate moulds, by hydraulic pressure. The bricks are 
allowed to dry in the moulds for two or three weeks, 
when they are packed in bamboo baskets for ttansport. 
The Tablet Tea is prepared from the finer grades of tea 
destined for European Russia. 


OTHER “ TEas ” | 


The famous Paraguay Tea, or Yerba de Maté, is one 
of the most important economic products of South 
America. The tea is derived principally from the leaves 
of Ilex pavaguariensts, although an investigation carried 
out at Kew a few years since showed that several varieties 
of this species were concerned in the product, and that 
it was probable that other species of the same genus 
were also used as a source of the tea. Further, there 
was evidence to show that, in addition, the leaves of 
Symplocos lanceolata and Elaeodendron quadrangulatum, 
plants belonging to quite different families, were also 
used to the same purpose. 

By far the greater bulk of maté, however, is prepared 
from Ilex pavaguariensis. The plant is a shrub belonging 
to the natural order, Aqutfoltaceae (Holly family), and 
bears oval leaves about four or five inches long, with 
serrated edges. It is found commonly in Brazil and 
Paraguay, where there are also regular plantations ; 
but the leaves are extensively used throughout South 
America, and several million pounds of the prepared 
maté are annually exported from the latter country 
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to various parts of the continent ; small quantities are 
also sent to Europe. 

In the preparation of maté the leaves are not plucked 
from the plant as in the case of ordinary tea, but large 
leafy branches are cut from the shrub and placed on 
hurdles over a wood fire until sufficiently roasted. The 
dried branches are then placed on a hard floor, and the 
withered leaves beaten with sticks, after which they 
are reduced to a coarse powder in rude mills. The 
product is then ready for packing in skins and leather 
bags. There are said to be three principal grades of 
maté in the South American market, viz., Caa-Cuys, 
which is the half-expanded leaf-buds; Caa-Miri, the 
unroasted leaf from which the principal veins have been 
removed; and Caa-Guaza, or Yerba de Palos of the 
Spaniards, which is prepared from the roasted leaves 
together with the leaf stalks and smaller twigs. The 
infusion is prepared for drinking by putting a small 
quantity of the tea in a cup with a little sugar; a 
drinking-tube or bombilla, with a wire network or per- 
forations at the bottom, is then placed in the cup and 
boiling water poured in the maté. When sufficiently cool, 
the infusion is sucked up through the tube. Maté has 
an agreeable, slightly aromatic odour, and a somewhat 
bitter taste. It is very refreshing, and is a valuable 
restorative, especially after great physical exertion, 
while it also possesses mild diuretic and aperient 
properties. 

Another species of Ilex (I. casstne) was the source of 
the famous “black drink” of the North American 
Indians, which is known under the name of “ Youpon.” 
The home of the plant is along the eastern and southern 
shores of the United States, and it is not found to any 
great distance inland. It is an elegant shrub ten to 
fifteen feet high, but sometimes rises into 2 small tree 
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of twenty to twenty-five feet The oval, toothed leaves, 
which are about an inch long and very smooth, were 
once extensively used by the natives of North America 
as tea, the preparation of the beverage being very 
similar to that of ordinary tea. 

The method of preparing cassine was comparatively 
simple The leaves and tender young branches were 
carefully picked, the season chosen being the time of 
harvest The leaves were dried in the sun or shade 
and afterwards roasted in ovens, remains of which are 
still found in the Cherokee region The roasted leaves 
were kept in baskets in a dry place until needed for use. 
An infusion of cassine leaves with boiling water gives, 
after cooling, a liquor of little taste and shght odour. 
But, if boiled for an hour, the infusion becomes a very 
dark liquid, resembling strong black tea of an odour 
not unlike that of Oolong tea The taste 1s similar to 
that of inferior black tea, quite bitter, but with little 
flavour 

Besides the different varieties of “tea’’ described 
above there are several plants the leaves of which are 
used by people in various parts of the world for the 
preparation of a refreshing drink Thus, in the Aus- 
tralian colonies the leaves of species of Leptospermum 
and Melaleuca, plants belonging to the Eucalyptus 
family, have been employed as tea, though the quality 
is not all that could be desired The famous “ Bush- 
man tea” of South Africa 1s prepared from Cyclopra 
genistordes, and the lemon grass yields an infusion which 
is drunk by natives of some of the inland districts of 
India ‘“ Bourbon tea,’ sometimes known as “ Faham 
tea,” 1s especially interesting since 1t 1s one of the very 
few examples of a product of economic value derived 
from the Orchid family The orchid in question 1s 
Angraecum fragrans which 1s found growing as an 
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epiphyte on the trees of the forests of Bourbon, or 
Réunion, and Mauritius. It is a perennial, producing 
a few green leaves which have a persistent vanilla-like 
odour. The beverage is prepared by pouring cold water 
on to the dried leaves, and boiling the liquor for about 
ten minutes in a tea kettle or other closed vessel. It 
is then emptied into cups or tea-pot, and sweetened 
according to taste. The tea possesses an aroma of great 
delicacy, and leaves a lasting fragrance in the mouth. 


CHAPTER VII 
TAXATION OF TEA 


THE first mention of tea in the Statutes was made in 
the Acts 12 Charles II, c 23 & 24,1660 A number of 
Excise duties were granted to the King, amongst which 
was the following— 


“For every gallon of chocolate, sherbet and tea made 
and sold, to be paid by the maker thereof..... 8d.’’ 


and a like amount was granted as a duty of Excise by 
the other Act quoted. But the collection of this duty 
upon the liquor of tea was found to be so burdensome 
and expensive, as well as unequal in its bearing upon the 
dealers, that the provision in question was repealed, 
and a net duty of 5s per Jb was imposed in 1698 In 
1745 the duty was altered to Is per lb. plus 25 per 
ad valorem, calculated on the prices realised at the East 
India Company’s sales , this duty being over and above 
the Import duties In 1834 the whole of the tax became, 
and has ever since remained, a duty of Customs Passing 
over various changes, the period is reached 1n 1836 when 
the duty took the form of a single specific rate, which 
up to the present time has been so levied. 

In 1836 the ad valorem duty was abolished and a net 
rate of 2s 1d was imposed. 


s a 
In 1840 the duty was 2 1 and 5% additional 
, 1853 ,, ,, » 1 10 per lb 
, 1854 ,, ,, BS. 43-5; 
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s. @ 
In 1855 the duty was 1 9 per Ib. 


1857 39 o° a) 1 5 a? 9? 
1863 ,, _,, og OS ee 
1865 ,,_,, ,, reduced to 6d. per Ib., and 


remained fixed at this rate until the year 1890 when it 
was reduced to 4d. per Ib. 


On March 6th, 1900, Raised to 6d. 
April 16th, 1904 » Od. 
May Ist, 1905, Reduced ,, 6d. 
May 14th, 1906  . aycod: 
Nov. 17th, 1914, Raised to 8d. 
Sept. 21st, 1915, a » IS. 
June 2nd, 1919, Preferential duty of 4d. on 

British grown tea first established. 

May Ist, 1922, Reduced to 8d. 
May 5th, 1924, »  », 4d. 
April 22nd, 1929 all tea duty repealed. 


Tea yielded, in 1913, a net revenue of £6,151,879, 
as against {6,159,070 in 1912, The quantity retained 
for home use was 295,707,419 Ibs. in 1913—in 1911 
it was 284,962,919 lbs., and in 1922, 411,848,544 lbs. 
The following table shows the progress in the con- 
sumption of tea during the past seventeen years— 


Annual Consumption 
Consumption. per head. 
lbs. Ibs. 
1912 ie 295,409,486 6:47 
1913 . 305,690,000 6-61 
1914 .% 317,531,549 6°84 
1915 a 317,334,742 6-87 
1916 BG 302,517,025 6°55 


1917 - 277,665,198 6-02 


1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
11923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
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Annual 
Consumption 
Ibs 


311,162,822 
388,464,435 
392,823,757 
410,717,000 
411,848,544 
387,551,413 
396,512,192 
401,996,410 
408,836,620 
416,152,258 
423,728,291 
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Consumption 
per head 
lbs 


6-74 
8:42 
8:35 
8-70 
8:73 
8:86 
8-82 
8:85 
89] 
9-02 
9:15 


1 From Ist April Irsh Free State excluded. Figures show 
yearly consumption, 20,000,000 Ibs. 


CHAPTER VIII 
PUBLIC SALES, SAMPLING AND BUYING 


HAVING now described the various processes of manu 
facture, etc., it will be interesting to follow the tea to 
London, where nearly the entire quantity consumed in 
the United Kingdom, or exported from England, is sold. 
When the teas arrive they are immediately taken to one 
of the many London public bonded warehouses, where 
they are weighed by H.M. Customs, inspected, and 
stored until the delivery foreman is empowered to 
release them. The merchant, or his agent, who owns 
the shipment selects a broker to whom instructions are 
given to sell at the Public Sales in Mincing Lane. This 
is the usual custom, although in certain cases the pro- 
duce of the gardens does not pass through the salerooms, 
but is sold by private contract. The next step is the 
notification to the wholesale buyers that certain teas 
are to be disposed of. This is accomplished by the 
selling broker issuing catalogues to all the largest 
operators. The conditions of sale are clearly set forth, 
and together with other details is given, date of sale, 
the garden or gardens where the teas were grown, the 
quantity and description of each grade, and the lot 
number. The public warehouse is also advised that 
particular teas are to be offered at Public Sale, and it 
is the duty of the warehouse keeper to see that repre- 
sentative packages of each parcel are put ‘‘ on show.” 
The large wholesale houses who are interested in the 
coming Auctions then send messengers, known as 
“samplers,” to the various warehouses named in the 
catalogues, and on presenting their authority to draw 
66 
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the teas, a small sample is taken from the chest set 
apart for this purpose, and given to the representatives 
of the prospective buyer. So that no loss of tea may 
accrue to the owner, “returns” of an equal weight 
and quality to the samples taken away are left at the 
warehouse by the “sampler.” 

On returning from the warehouses all the tasting 
samples are immediately put in small tin boxes; this 
is important as tea very soon becomes “ papery ” if left 
wrapped up. Each tin has a number corresponding with 
the one which has been stamped in the buyer’s office by 
a hand machine in the margin of the catalogue opposite 
the tea represented, ¢.g.— 


Jorehaut, lot 21 Broker’s Box 844 30 chs. Pekoe 655 
Khongea, ,, 22 __,, , 84590 ,,__,, Souch. 656 


655 is the number of the small box which contains about 
2 oz. of Assam Pekoe representing the thirty chests from 
the Jorehaut Garden, while in box 656 is a sample of 
Pekoe Souchong taken from the bulk of ninety chests 
from the Khongea estate. 844 and 845 are the numbers 
of the boxes which are used by the brokers to contain 
representative samples of the same teas in their own 
offices. 21 and 22 are the ordinary “lot numbers” in 
the catalogue which are used by the selling brokers to 
represent the various parcels when the public auctions 
take place. 

When a sufficient number of teas have been boxed, 
the work of the expert taster commences. A large 
Indian sale in the busy season will comprise 50,000 pack- 
ages represented by about 1,200 different teas. It has 
been fully explained that each parcel has its corre- 
sponding sample, so that it means that for one sale alone 
as many as 1,200 different teas have to be tasted and 
valued. 
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The majority of large wholesale houses have more 
than one buyer for Indian teas. During each week in 
the season the number of samples to be examined 
minutely and critically is so large that it is nearly 
impossible for one man to give proper attention to the 
offerings in the time available between the sales. The 
method adopted, as a rule, is for one to taste all the 
Pekoe Souchongs, Pekoes and Orange Pekoes, while a 
second buyer is responsible for the Dusts, Fannings, 
Broken Pekoes, and Broken Orange Pekoes, although 
the arrangement of the grades varies in different sale- 
rooms. It sometimes happens that a buyer is anxious 
to secure only tea “‘ for price,” that is to say, the lowest 
quoted at the time. This necessity too often arises, 
owing, unfortunately, to the demand for common tea 
being now so much in evidence. He, therefore, proceeds 
to pick out, judging by the appearance of the leaf only, 
the inferior Pekoe Souchongs and without troubling to 
taste or otherwise examine them, values “ on the nose.” 
This expression means that the buyer judges the value 
of the teas under review by simply smelling them. 
Orders are then without loss of time placed with the 
selling brokers so that the bids submitted may be 
“first in.” The procedure, however, is quite different 
when the aim of the taster is to select a variety of teas 
which are to be eventually offered to the discriminating 
and enlightened g ocers in the United Kingdom. The 
teas to be tasted and valued are first of all sorted out 
into grades, ¢.g., the Dusts, lowest Pekoe Souchongs, 
Broken Pekoes, Pekoes, Orange Pekoes and Broken 
Orange Pekoes are separated into different piles, while 
the Darjeelings are reserved for a special liquoring. 
So that the taster may have a basis upon which to value, 
“standards ” are used. These are teas either in stock 
or parcels recently sold which are taken to form a guide 
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as to the quality and value of the offerings under con- 
sideration. It will be remembered that each lot to be 
judged is represented by a small sample which is in a 
numbered tin. From each box is taken a small quantity 
—the weight of a sixpenny piece—which is placed in a 
pot especially made for tasting purposes. When 
twenty or thirty teas have been “ weighed in,” the batch 
is ready for watering. Water which has just reached 
the boiling point is always used, and under no circum- 
stances whatever is it brought to a point of ebullition a 
second time. This is most important, and it is greatly 
to be deplored that few people understand how much a 
cup of tea loses in flavour and aroma by not making it 
properly. 

The teas are allowed to stand five minutes, the time 
being calculated with a sand glass, and at the expiration 
of this period the pots are turned over into small cups. 
This allows the tea to run out while the lids on the pots 
prevent the leaf entering the liquor. Each pot is then 
drained, care being taken that the liquor only, and not 
the leaf, passes into its respective cup. The “infusion,” 
or scalded leaf, is now placed on the top of the inverted 
lid which in turn rests on the pot, by this means it can 
be examined while the liquor is tasted. A batch, as a 
rule, is tasted from left to right, the inferior teas 
receiving first attention. As each parcel is valued 
the limit to which the buyer is prepared to go is placed 
in cipher in the catalogue, by an assistant, so that 
when the sales are attended the purchaser will easily 
recognise the teas he has selected, and the prices he 
has decided to pay. The procedure in the tea sales 
is the same as that usually adopted in many other 
auctions. The teas are sold at so much per pound, 
advances being made by }#d. The auctions are con- 
ducted at a great speed, and when the teas to be disposed 
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of are low priced, bidding is extremely rapid, 300 lots 
often being knocked down in an hour. Each item is 
not separately announced as is usually the case in the 
majority of auctions, but directly one parcel has passed 
the selling broker’s hammer, the next one is immediately 
bid for. When the market is brisk the lots are knocked 
down very rapidly, and it is only those with a clear head 
and considerable experience, who are able to follow the 
various transactions with any degree of certainty. 
When the season is in full swing, the Indian sales 
take place twice a week, on Monday and Wednesday. 
The major portion of the offerings are brought 
forward in the early part of the week, the balance 
being sold on Wednesday. Ceylons are offered on 
Tuesday and Javas on Thursday. China public sales 
are not held regularly owing to the small quantities 
available, nearly all purchases being made by private 
contract. 

At the conclusion of the auction the buyer applies at 
the offices of the selling brokers, and obtains orders to 
enable him to sample the various lots he has purchased. 
These orders are presented at the Public Bonded Ware- 
houses where the particular teas are stored, and in 
exchange for a certain weight of “returns,” the same 
number of pounds taken from bulk are given. It will 
be instructive to explain at this point, some of the 
regulations dealing with sampling, as often a grocer, 
when opening a chest, wonders why a pound of tea 
wrapped in paper has been placed on the top of the 
package. The reason is that it is necessary to keep the 
original Customs weight of each chest intact, conse- 
quently when a pound—and not more than one pound 
can be taken out of a chest without special permission— 
iS requifed as a sample, the one drawing the sample is 
required to supply a pound of tea similar in style, and 
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approximately of the same value, which takes the place 
of the tea abstracted from the bulk. 

It is, of course, impossible for the individual who is 
responsible at the warehouse for this work to taste the 
various “ returns,” consequently the tea which is taken 
in exchange is judged solely by the appearance and 
“nose’”’ of the leaf. In case of complaint, however, 
from the ultimate buyer of the package or packages, 
it is possible to trace who supplied the returns. By 
referring to the paper containing them it is generally 
found to bear some distinct mark or number, the signifi- 
cance of which is known to the warehouse authorities, 
and it is then not a difficult matter to find out who has 
been supplying inferior returns. It is satisfactory to 
know, however, considering the thousands of packages 
sampled, that the proportion of complaints is infinitely 
small. The quantity of tea drawn from the bulk of 
course varies according to the requirements of the buyer. 
If the parcel has been purchased for blending purposes, 
one pound is generally drawn ; the bulk so represented 
is then tasted with the sale sample from which the 
parcel originally was bought. This is very important 
as it sometimes occurs that a wrong tea has been put on 
show at the warehouse. Should a mistake have been 
made the bulk would be different and the buyer could, 
of course, then repudiate the contract. Another con- 
tingency is that the bulk turns out inferior to the original 
sample. In such a case the buyer would satisfy himself 
that a correct sale sample had originally been placed 
in his box by his own sampler, after which he would 
notify the selling broker that the purchase was not up 
to sample, and consequently the contract was void. 
Similar preventive measures are taken if the teas are 
to be resold in the original packages, except that as 
samples have to be sent to the various representatives 
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of the wholesale houses it will be necessary to have 
several pounds drawn from different packages. 

The morning following day of sale, the agents, or repre- 
sentatives, have before them samples of all the purchases. 
These are tasted and various lots selected as being suit- 
able for the district. The grocer to whom the pick of 
the basket is then offered has the satisfaction of knowing 
that his requirements are being well looked after, and 
if his knowledge of tea is only meagre, yet he will not 
go far wrong in his purchase. 

Anyone who has studied the position of the single 
shop grocer must have been impressed with the diff- 
culties with which he is surrounded. This condition 
can be greatly improved if the up-to-date grocer pays 
more attention to his tea trade. He may find it desirable 
to buy his teas in original packages and do his own 
blending, or, on the other hand, he may decide to keep 
smaller stocks and be satisfied to purchase teas already 
blended. Whatever course he pursues it is greatly to 
the advantage of the grocer, if he knows something about 
the tea he ts selling, and how value compares with that 
offered by others. 

An expert in tea tasting is guided in forming an 
opinion by certain indications which can only be gained 
by experience, whereby he is able to recognise if a blend 
is up to a certain standard or not. It is, however, 
difficult to tabulate these signs in writing, but a natural 
instinct will often help one to reach a correct deduction. 
Let it be assumed that a blend has been prepared for 
retailing, say at 2s.4d. The result will most likely satisfy 
the grocer, yet the public, for a reason that cannot be 
defined, prefer to purchase its teas elsewhere. As a 
rule, customers do not really know what they want, 
but they do know what they like, and therefore the 
obvious position to take up is to follow the line of least 
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resistance, and give them a tea which pleases the palate: 
It is quite possible, however, when a grocer has the 
knowledge, to educate his customers to cultivate a taste 
for a blend made up on individualistic ideas. The 
palate soon gets used to the flavour of a particular tea, 
and resents any change whatever, be it good or bad. 
It is therefore very important to maintain a perfectly 
uniform flavour. By degrees, if any particular character 
is aimed at, the buyers can be trained to like it, and then 
they will accept no other. The process of palite educa- 
tion has, however, to be very slowly carried out, but it 
may be effected by adding slightly increased proportions 
of flavouring tea from time to time. This is illustrated 
in the case of Oolong. This peculiarly attractive tea 
from Formosa, in careful hands, enhances considerably 
the delicacy of a blend, but to add the full and correct 
proportion at the outset would, in many cases, bring 
complaints. If, however, a small quantity is at first 
used, and increased by degrees, in subsequent blends, 
it will have the effect of imperceptibly changing the tea, 
and give it, what ought to be the ideal of every 
distributor, a distinctness of character. 

The younger generation of grocers has had little 
opportunity of acquiring a thorough knowledge of tea, 
but in these strenuous times, when competition is so 
severe, it is increasingly important that the family 
grocer should have a clear and certain perception of one 
of the most interesting and absorbing trades in the 
world. In the preceding pages, many and interesting 
processes of manufacture in India, Ceylon, and China 
have been dealt with; the sales in the Mincing Lane 
Market described, and now the question may be asked 
by those who have had few chances of gaining a practical 
knowledge of the tea trade—How can a grocer, or grocer’s 
assistant, acquire sufficient information to enable him 
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to buy better, sell with intelligence, and increase his 
trade ? To be a good judge of tea, to be able to value it 
to a fraction of a penny, and also to recognise the numer- 
ous growths by the smell and appearance, should be 
the purpose of every distributor. The aim of the skilled 
grocer should be to study the tea trade, and to exercise 
and to publicly claim a special knowledge of what is 
really a very skilled business. Such an ideal is difficult 
to attain, and no theoretical study will convey full know- 
ledge. One imperfectly acquainted with the subject 
can only become proficient by years of constant practice 
and practical tasting. 


CHAPTER IX 
DISCRIMINATING TASTING 


THE following hints are not new, and are, indeed, 
fairly obvious to those experienced in the tea trade, 
but they may be useful for the information of younger 
grocers who are enthusiastic in their calling, and anxious 
to know more than their fellows about the commodities 
which are continually handled in the course of business. 
Assuming that the aspiring student has not yet been 
initiated into the mysteries of tea-tasting, it will be 
desirable at the outset to learn how to discriminate 
between the tea from India, Ceylon, Java, and China. 
It is absolutely necessary that extreme care be taken 
in weighing the small quantities of tea for each cup. 
In some instances the leaf has been weighed by using 
the ordinary shop scales, but such means can hardly be 
accurate, and it will pay in the long run to purchase a 
small pair of carefully balanced scales which are made 
for the special purpose in view. 

The next undertaking is to provide a number of pots 
and cups. These can be procured from a few firms who 
make a speciality of this kind of ware, or any of the 
wholesale houses will obtain them at a small cost. The 
best kind to use are those without a spout; they are 
easier to keep clean and are not so likely to get broken. 
In selecting the tea-tasting cups, an essential point to 
bear in mind is, that each pot must be of an equal cubic 
capacity. In the case of a pot being larger, more water 
in proportion to the weight of tea would be added com- 
pared with the others, and a misleading batch would be 
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the result. It is a good plan to have the bases of the 
pots numbered, for a reason which will be apparent 
later, Water taken cold from the tap and brought 
to a boiling point is used. Under no circumstances 
whatever must reboiled water be employed. A time 
glass is not a stme qué non, as a watch can be used. It 
is indispensable, however, that the batch should not 
stand longer than five minutes, and means must be 
taken to ensure this. Having secured the necessary 
apparatus for practising the art of tea-tasting the next 
consideration is what teas to select for the initial 
experiment. 


The remark has often been made by casual and inex- 
perienced critics, when giving their opinion on a number 
of teas: “I can see very little difference, they taste all 
the same.” In such instances the palate had not been 
trained to discriminate and therefore the first thing to 
be done is to remedy this defect. Obtain samples of 
teas previously mentioned— 


Viz.: 1. Indian 
2. Ceylon 
3. China 
4, Java 


For the purpose of the first practical test, it will be 
desirable to procure an Assam tea to represent India ; 
a Flavoury Pekoe or Orange Pekoe, to give a clear idea 
of the characteristic quality of teas from the Island of 
Ceylon; a Kintuck, which is known as Moning, or 
Black Leaf, as a type of China tea; while a Java Pekoe 
will give a very good impression of the last growth in 
the above list. Notice first the leaf. The China tea 
is quite distinct from the others, while there will be 
apparent a similarity between the Ceylon, Java and 
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Indian. In a great number of instances Java tea is 
grown from Assam Seed and a pure Java is sometimes 
mistaken for an Indian tea. After studying the appear- 
ance of the leaf carefully, smell each sample and impress 
on the mind the aroma of each growth. After a few 
trials it will not be difficult to distinguish the various 
teas ‘‘ by the nose,”’ and in time a very fair estimate 
of their value can be also arrived at. Now take a small 
quantity of each sample—the correct amount for the 
standard pots is the weight of a new sixpence—and 
make four cups of liquor. Before commencing to taste 
the teas the temperature should be moderate, just 
pleasant to the palate. If the teas are too hot, it 
increases the difficulty of detecting the difference in 
flavour and character. While waiting for the liquor 
to cool, the time can be profitably employed by studying 
the infused leaf left in the pots. Turn it out on to the 
inverted lid, and press out any superfluous liquid 
which has been absorbed. If the various samples 
under consideration are of fair quality, the fact will be 
recognised in the bright colour of the steeped leaf. 
Critically examine each specimen and note the dis- 
tinguishing tinge of the Ceylon, Indian and Java, as 
compared with that of the China tea. 

When the novice feels confident that he can tell the 
difference between the four products, he can arrange 
an interesting test of his knowledge. Weigh duplicates 
of each sample and before watering the eight pots have 
them thoroughly mixed. The reason for having the 
bases of the pots numbered will now easily be seen. 
Endeavour now to place the teas in their original order. 
The two Assams together, the two Ceylons, and so on. 
This exercise will be most useful, and after one or two 
trials, the problem will present no difficulties. The next 
stage is to learn something of the teas grown in the 
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numerous districts in India. The following are the most 
important— 


Darjeeling 

Assam 

Dooars 
Sylhet mae 
Travancore 

Cachar 





By the courtesy of Messrs. Davidson & Co, 
STROCCO OVERHEAD CRANK BEARING TEA ROLLER 
(View of Roller arranged for nght-hand Drive) 


As in the first experiment, samples must be obtained of 
the teas enumerated, and then proceed as already 
described. The distinct flavour of Darjeeling will be 
immediately noticed, while a similarity between Travan- 
core and Ceylon will also be observed. It is impossible 
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to describe in words the characteristics of these districts 
of India, and the only way to be fully acquainted with 





By the courtesy of Messrs. Davidson & Co, 
SIROCCO ENCLOSED TYPE SINGLE TEA PACKER 


them is to patiently and continually study the teas in 
liquor. 

Dooars teas are generally thick and heavy in the 
cup, and although in some instances may be described 
as strong, yet they cannot be called pungent, in the sense 
of the term as applied to Assams; Sylhets to a slight 
extent are similar to Cachars, and it is sometimes 
practically impossible in a mixed batch, especially of 
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low priced kinds, to say which teas were grown in 
Sylhet and which came from Cachar. Sylhets are, as. 
a rule, better teas than Cachar, being fuller and more 
“‘sappy.” The varieties of Ceylon are not known 
by name as in India. High grown Ceylons are light 
and flavoury in cup and the “nose” of the dry leaf is 
unique and beautiful. Different gardens have their 
own peculiar means of recognition, but it is only possible 
by actual tasting to learn the effects of soil and eleva- 
tion upon the products of the Island. As to China tea, 
the number of distinct kinds is likely to cause consterna- 
tion to the beginner, but if a few are tasted it will no 
doubt be sufficient for practical purposes. Taking first 
the ‘ Black Leafs ’’ or Monings, we have-- 


Kintuck Ningchow 
Keemun Oonfaa 
Ichang Kutoan 


Kintuck and Keemun are brother and sister, while 
Ichang has a flavour of its own, a cross between Ningchow 
and Keemun. Low quality black leaf teas are described 
as “Moning,” but because a tea is called Moning it 
does not necessarily follow that the quality is poor. 
A fine Ichang or Kintuck may be marked on the package 
by the China man as Moning. It is simply a general 
term used to denote Black Leaf teas. 
Kaisows or “ Red Leafs ” chiefly comprise— 


Panyong Saryune 
Ching Wo __—‘ Padrae 
Seumoo Pecco Congou 


The amount of Kaisow consumed in the United King- 
dom is not large, the Panyongs, Ching Wos and Pecco 
Congous being too light in liquor, but it is instructive 
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to taste a Panyong with a Ningchow or Keemun and note 
the difference. 

There is also a China tea which used to be most 
popular years ago, in fact, many critical Judges of the 
present day insist upon drinking what is known as 
Lapsang Souchong. There is a peculiar flavour associated 
with this growth, which may be described as “ tarry,” or 
as some crudely designate it, ‘‘ropey.” The appearance 
of the leaf is asa rule rough and irregular, but the aroma 
obtained by smelling it is particularly attractive. 

Certain parts of the United Kingdom, and those en- 
gaged in the Ships Stores trade, are partial to a China tea, 
which is always exported in twenty or twenty-one 
pound boxes. It is known as Paklin. The leaf in this 
instance has its own distinguishing features, being small 
and even, and of a deep black colour. Although Pak- 
lins are sometimes employed to drink without blending 
with other growths, yet a Kintuck or pure Moning is 
the more desirable. 

Another tea usually packed in twenty-pound boxes 
is known by the strange name of “ New Make,” but 
during recent years this class of China tea has not been 
imported except in very small quantities. 

A most important tea which is not appreciated as it 
should be is “Oolong.” When once this tea from 
Formosa has been tasted, it is difficult to forget the 
delightfully suggestive flavour of peaches, or the subtle 
hint of the fragrant presence of Azaleas. 

In America Oolongs meet with considerable favour, 
and are consumed in large quantities, but in England 
they are used in small proportions in order to add 
flavour to a blend. As a rule, one-twentieth is suffi- 
cient to give a unique tone to a mixture. In addition 
to the foregoing, samples of fancy teas should also be 
obtained, the appearance of the leaf being especially 
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noted. Fancy and Green teas, except for export trade, 
are now very sparingly used, but a knowledge of them 
is useful. The following are the most important— 


Caper Scented Orange Pekoe 
Gunpowder Young Hyson 


Capers have a small granulated leaf, the colour being 
dark green, many consequently are known as Olive 
Capers. The liquor is light and pungent and the better 
qualities have a refreshing scent. Gunpowders and 
Young Hysons are known as Green teas, but Caper, 
although the leaf is Olive, does not come under this 
category. Scented Orange Pekoes comprise three 
varieties, viz.— 

Macao Canton 

Foochow 


The two former are somewhat alike in appearance and 
liquor, but the Canton Scented Pekoe is totally different. 
The leaf is long and black and is called “ Long Leaf 
Scented Orange Pekoe ”’ or ‘‘ Spider Leaf Pekoe.”’ 

The fancy and Green teas mentioned are grown and 
manufactured in China, but there is a considerable 
quantity of Green tea also made in Ceylon and India. 
The reported production of Indian Green tea for the 
year 1922 was 4,465,302 pounds. A small proportion 
reaches the London market, while a large quantity is 
exported direct to Russia and other countries. Indians 
and Ceylon Green Fannings are useful teas, and although 
the consumption in the United Kingdom is not large, 
compared with other grades, yet it is steadily increasing 
in favour for blending purposes. 

The most important teas have now been enumerated, 
and if samples of each kind have received patient and 
critical study, it may be assumed that one is in posses- 
sion of sufficient knowledge to enable him to recognise 
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each growth by the dry leaf or by the liquor. After 
a few trials, it will not be difficult to classify Ceylons 
or Assams and other teas in a mixed batch, but to be 
able to put a value on them will mark distinct progress. 
To estimate prices with any degree of certainty is no 
easy task for the average grocer; in fact even the 
experienced taster is not always infallible. By per- 
severing and making comparative tests a very fair idea 
of values will eventually be obtained. The principal 
object to be kept in view is, that the best result at a 
given price, has to be produced, consequently the value 
of each tea, which will eventually become part of the 
blend, will be entirely gauged by its usefulness for that 
purpose. To illustrate this truth, assume a selection 
of teas ranging in price say from ls. 6d. to Is. 10d. is 
under consideration. It may be better to buy one at 
Is. 10d., although the leaf is inferior to another at 
Is. 6d. ; while, on the other hand, by using one part of 
a thin tea at Is. 8d. and one part of a thick liquoring 
kind at 1s. 10d. a result equal to buying at 1s. 10d. may 
be obtained at a saving of Id. per Ib. 

Surprise is often expressed that particular teas 
fetch higher prices than on the face of it are justified. 
The reason is not far to seek. Certain teas find 
favour in particular districts; consequently outside 
these districts the same teas are not appreciated to an 
equal extent. This is exemplified in the case of certain 
“ Curly-leaf Pekoes.” They are handsome in appear- 
ance, but the liquor is not in proportion to the style ; 
notwithstanding the light cup they are very popular 
for shipping purposes, and as a consequence fetch high 
prices. Another example may be quoted. A few years 
ago, Indian Dusts gradually rose in price until they 
became almost prohibitive for the home trade. This 
was brought about by the fact that in the manufacture 
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of brick tea in the East, Indian Dusts were found to be 
indispensable, the natural result followed and the 
market advanced. At the present time, however, this 
grade of tea is more reasonable in price. 

The following practical tests are very useful in helping 
one to decide as to the comparative value of teas under 
review. After the batch has been critically tasted 
and notes made on each sample, allow the teas to cool. 
It will be noticed that some will very soon become 
cloudy, appearing as if a small quantity of milk had 
been added. All the teas will “cream down” to an 
extent, unless the quality is very low, but what has 
to be carefully noted is which has the most ,creamy 
appearance. This test is a very reliable one for quality, 
but is not necessarily evidence that flavour is present. 
Another very useful and safe test can be made by adding 
a small quantity of milk. Care must be taken to give 
an equal proportion to each cup, otherwise the result 
will be of no value in deciding which tea ‘‘ takes the 
milk ” best. The usual course is to equalise the amount 
of liquor in each cup, and then with a small spoon—a 
salt spoon will do—add the same quantity of milk. It 
will be apparent that the better teas look more creamy 
than those of inferior quality. Except for particular 
purposes, it is as a rule dangerous to select tea which 
when the milk is added, appears dull and muddy. The 
majority of tea drinkers always take milk with their tea, 
and if the liquor looks as if cream had been used, it appeals 
to the eye and is more appreciated in consequence. 

A very important factor to be taken into account in 
preparing an attractive blend, is the size and appearance 
of the leaf. The usual way of making tea in many 
houses is for the housewife to measure with a teaspoon 
the requisite quantity, following a fixed rule of her own 
as to the amount necessary to make a pot of tea. No 
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consideration will be given to the significance of the 
leaf and the same amount will be used whether the leaf 
is small or large. It will be, therefore, quite obvious 
that the resulting cup will vary considerably, according 
to the class of tea employed. Tea drinkers, as a rule, 
like the liquor coloury and strong, and therefore the 
object to keep in view is the selection of an even and not 
too large leaf, so that when measured by the usual 
domestic standard the heaviest weight possible will be 
used. Great care, however, must be exercised in mixing, 
that dust or very smal] tea is not too much in evidence, 
otherwise the result will to an extent be spoiled by the 
leaves finding their way into the cup. In Ireland, 
especially, a great quantity of fine liquoring Fannings, 
Broken Pekoes, and Broken Orange Pekoes, is used, 
and as a consequence the blends are much smaller in 
leaf than the English people would be willing to buy. 
The general appearance of the blend must also be con- 
sidered, and, unfortunately, too much attention has 
sometimes to be given to this matter. In some parts 
of the United Kingdom the grocer will only buy tea 
that has a good appearance, and very often an inferior 
liquoring kind will be purchased simply because the leaf 
is tippy and attractive. 

The selection of a tea depends to a great extent upon 
the ultimate purpose for which it will be required. In 
the poorer districts, where economy has to be studied, 
the leaf should be well twisted, not too flat or open. 
The reason for this is, that the teapot is often filled 
twice, and sometimes even oftener, and a tea that is 
well made and tightly twisted does not part with all its 
properties during the first brew. As a contrast, an 
open leaf, or flaky tea, should be chosen when catering 
for a coffee-house trade, so that a good infusion is 
extracted immediately the hot water is added. Many 
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grocers have built up a valuable business by selling 
a pure “ self-drinking ”’ Ceylon or Assam dust. The 
liquor from one of fine quality will often compare most 
favourably with a leafy tea costing pence per pound 
more money. To test this assertion, prepare a batch 
of fine Broken Pekoes, including one or two dusts from 
a garden which produces good quality tea. When 
brewed, carefully drain each cup, and if necessary 
decant the liquor into clean cups which have been 
warmed by rinsing out with hot water, so that any 
grains of leaf may be eliminated. Mix all the teas 
and attempt to separate the dusts from the Broken 
Pekoes. The result may be surprising to the taster ! 
The casual buyer of tea often has difficulty in following 
the trend of the market unless he is able to constantly 
and regularly taste the produce of the most important 
countries. A reliable source of information, however, 
will be found in the weekly market reports issued by 
many of the large tea houses. Such statements of fact 
are useful, in that various grades are quoted from time 
to time, and the intelligent student is often able to 
choose the psychological moment when to add to his 
stock. Mere quotations help little. As an example— 
such statements as ‘‘ Assam Pekoes sold at ls. 9d., 
Low Pekoe Souchongs at Is. 7d., Fine Orange Pekoes at 
Zs. 6d. to 5s. 6d.”—convey little useful information. 
Assam Pekoes may have dropped $d. per pound during 
the week, but the quality of the Pekoes may also have 
fallen in the same proportion. The buyer cannot do 
better than to seek the help of any reputable tea house— 
his and their interests are identical, and any advice will 
be given with the commendable object of increasing 
sales. The large operator in tea as a rule studies assidu- 
ously another guide which is most important. The law 
of supply and demand is universal, and it is often possible 
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by studying the Board of Trade returns dealing with the 
Imports, Exports, Delivery and Stock of Tea, to forecast 
with some degree of certainty the direction the market 
is likely to take. 

A blend suitable for general purposes is, as a rule, 
composed of Ceylon and Indian, the proportion of each 
kind varying according to the state of the market and 
time of the year. At certain periods Indians are scarce, 
and consequently difficult to use freely, but, fortunately, 
Ceylons sometimes come to the rescue and a larger 
proportion can be used with advantage. During the 
summer months it has been found that consumers 
prefer a lighter beverage than when the weather is cold. 
In such cases the Ceylon flavour may safely predominate. 
Certain Ceylon and Indian teas will be found to “ take 
the milk ” satisfactorily, without mixing them with other 
growths. Such are known as “ self-drinking teas ” 
and if carefully selected will prove most useful, as they 
can be retailed direct from the chest without further 
manipulation. It is sometimes possible to prepare 
a blend, having all the characteristics of a perfect 
mixture from one or two teas ; on the other hand, it may 
be necessary to use several lots before a full, rich, and 
bright liquor is obtained ; whichever course is adopted, 
it will be useful to keep standards of all component 
parts, so that when the blend has to be matched, each 
tea may be followed as closely as possible. A record of 
each mixing should be entered in a book set apart for 
that purpose, giving details of the tea used, cost prices, 
etc. 

It has already been pointed out that the public 
resent any alteration in the tea they have become 
accustomed to, and therefore it is essential that each 
mixture should follow on without any sudden or great 
change in style and flavour. 


CHAPTER X 
BLENDING, PACKING AND STORING 


THE following scheme will to an extent help to maintain 
a continuity of character. Divide every mixture into, 
say, eight equal parts, numbering each consecutively. 
Whatever number of teas are used still follow the same 
plan. As an example,.assume a blend consisting of 
three distinct Indians and one Ceylon has been decided 
upon, the cost price respectively of the Indians being 
Is, 8$d., Is. 10d., and Is. 92d., and of the Ceylon 2s. Od. 
After experimenting, it may be found that the best 
result is obtained by using one part of each tea. In 
such a case, proceed as follows— 


sa. 

Number 1. Indian, cost 1 84° 
3 2, 9 3? 10 

» 38 ede OE 


» 4. Ceylons ,, 2 0 Average cost a trifle 
,» ©. Indian ,, 1 8} over Is. 10d, 

ne: re ,» 110 

5 “ie. x6 » 1 93 

» 8 Ceylons ,, 2 0 


When the mixture gets low, it will be necessary to prepare 
another, but it may be found that the stock of one or 
more of the component parts has in the meantime 
been exhausted. Set out details of the blend as before, 
appropriating the same teas as far as possible. It will 
now be essential to fill up the gaps from stock. Take 
standards of the lots sold and carefully match them 
from teas available. For example— 
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s. da. 

Number 1. Indian, cost 1 83 
“5 ) , 110 sold. To be matched. 

” 3 » L 9 


- 4, Ceylons ,, 2 0 

zs 5. Indian ,, 1 8} 

Fr 6, , 110. sold. To be matched. 
‘ Te. % » 1 9% 

mr 8. Ceylons ,, 2 0 


To find an exact follow for the Indian at ls. 10d. may 
present difficulties, but it may be found that by using 
one costing ls. 9d., to fill No. 2 and another costing 
1s. 11d. to complete No. 8, a satisfactory result can be 
obtained at the same cost. The main tdea 1s to guard 
against all the component teas running out at the same 
time. Rather interlace the alferations at intervals. 
The examples given above illustrate the method when a 
blend is composed of only a few teas, but, of course, 
the same scheme is carried out when every lot is different. 
Should a difficulty arise in matching one of the parcels, 
do the same as in the above example where the Indian 
No. 2 and 6 was cleared up. By this means, the number 
of teas would be increased to nine, but the original 
basis of eight would still be adhered to, e.g., Here we 
have a blend composed of eight teas one of which 1s 
sold. 


s ad 
Number 1. Indian, cost 1 8} 
ie a » 1 10 
5 on... & » Il 9 
4 4, Ceylon ,, 2 0 
" Ss. 5 » | 9 
» 6. Darjeeling 2 3 
ss 7. Indian ,, 1 7% sold. To be matched. 
- 8. Ceylon ,, 1 10} 
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No. 7 now has to be followed, but from teas in stock a 
better result happens to be found by using éwo Indians 
costing ls. 6d. and Is. 8d. and $d. saved into the bargain. 
No. 7 would now be set out as follows— . 


s. @ 
7 { part Indian, costing 3| averaging ls. 7d. 


If a total mixture of 160 pounds has been decided upon, 
20 pounds of each lot 1 to 8 will be taken with the 
exception of No. 7, when 


s. a. 
10 pounds of Indian, costing 1 6 and 
10 99 93 ? ” l 8 


will be used instead of 20 pounds of one kind. 


The mistake is sometimes made of using a blend to 
the last leaf. There are objections to this course. In 
the first place, the remnant being at the bottom of the 
bin is likely to be dusty, and not a fair representation 
of the original blend. Secondly, it is possible that the 
few pounds left have “ gone off” to a certain extent, 
and will taste flat and unattractive. To remove these 
disadvantages always prepare a fresh mixture some time 
before it is required, so that the remnant of the antece- 
dent blend may be added to the new. By this means, 
flat or dusty tea will not be sold, and no customers 
annoyed and lost. It has been found that a mixture 
is somewhat improved if it is not used immediately it is 
prepared. To allow some time to elapse appears to 
affect the teas so that they become, so to speak, united, 
and so form a perfect blend. 

The aim should be to turn out a tea which is a blend 
and not simply a mixture of different kinds. The 
various teas used should be selected with this object 
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in view, so that they will eventually merge into a com- 
plete whole. At the same time, an important point 
must not be lost sight of, and that is to produce some- 
thing distinctive, so that it will differ in a marked degree 
from the tasteless, strong, and characterless mixtures 
now so largely in evidence. In the old days, a grocer 
was in the habit of stocking flavouring teas, such as 
Oolong, Scented Orange Pekoes, Caper, etc., so that he 
might be in a position to blend and sell a tea with an 
individuality, but times have unfortunately altered to 
the detriment of the trade. 

As to storing, precautions must be taken to prevent 
contamination. If tea is placed in the proximity of 
other commodities, or if it is allowed to become damp, 
it is extraordinary how easily it will become tainted and 
spoilt. A space should be boarded off from the rest of 
the store-rooms so that it can be used exclusively as 
a tea room, and a similar preventive measure taken to 
keep the tea from taking up foreign flavours. All bins 
and chests should always be kept covered up, and no 
tea should be left exposed to the air. In the tea room, 
should be kept the various scales, scoops, etc., used in 
manipulating, so that their use may be confined entirely 
to the various operations. 

Everyone has his own particular way of mixing, 
some adhering to the old-fashioned but reliable 
method of blending the different teas on the floor, 
while others will prefer to invest in a tea mixer, 
and carry out the operation by machinery. Which- 
ever course is decided upon, it is important that the 
teas which are to compose the blend are not over-mixed. 
The appearance of the leaf is often spoilt in this way, 
as by turning the blending machine too many times, 
or by moving the tea on the floor more than is absolutely 
required, the bloom of the leaf is displaced, the result 
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being that the leaf is covered with a fine dust and the 
finished blend consequently looks dull and grey. A 
small cutting or milling machine will be found indis- 
pensable unless the quantity of tea dealt with is only 
small. It will be found that some Pekoes and Pekoe 
Souchongs have excellent liquors, especially those grown 
on bushes in the Assam district, but it will be impossible 
to use them freely, unless cut down to a smaller size. 
In selecting a large leaf Pekoe Souchong or Pekoe, such 
as described, it will be expedient before deciding to buy 
the parcel, to experiment with the leaf and ascertain 
if it “ mills well’ or not. By milling well it is under- 
stood that the leaf may be cut without forming too 
much broken or dusty tea. Some teas which have been 
highly fired are likely to be very brittle, consequently 
when passed through the cutting machine, the pro- 
portion of broken and dusty tea will be excessive, to 
the detriment of the blend. Small milling machines 
have only one roller, made to cut an average size, but if 
it is found by milling once the leaf is not small enough, 
it can be passed through the cutter again. This second 
operation will, as a rule, reduce the leaf to a usable 
size. A fine sieve is a utensil which can often be used 
to advantage. Should a blend unfortunately turn out 
dusty it is not a difficult matter to remedy this by using 
the sieve, and so separate the finest particles from the 
rest of the mixture. These can then be either sold as 
dust or added to one of the lower grade blends. 

The demand during recent years has turned largely 
to packet tea, and although the trend of events is 
deplored by the majority of grocers, yet it would be 
short-sighted policy not to supply what the public asks 
for and gets. The single-shop grocer will hardly find 
it worth while to pack his own tea, although should he 
be desirous of doing so, moulds and hand-rammers, 
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made especially for the purpose, are procurable from 
dealers who stock such materials, and are easily used. 
The packet turned out, however, will not be as satis- 
factory as could be wished unless made by experienced 
hands. The large wholesale houses have moved with 
the times, and rapid strides made in order to meet the 
demands of present-day competition. From the time 
the chests are opened at the blending warehouse, to the 
time when the housewife receives her small packet, the 
tea is never touched by hand, and as the varied opera- 
tions are done by electrical and other recently-invented 
machinery, the tea is blended, weighed, packed, and 
labelled at a fractional cost. 

As the tea trade has become so specialized by the new 
forms of competition, it is absolutely necessary that the 
retailers who buy original tea and blend and pack it 
themselves, should thoroughly understand the business ; 
and no one can increase his trade under modern con- 
ditions unless he does so, or unless his trade is large 
enough to enable him to employ a thoroughly skilled 
manager. On the other hand, if his business is a small 
one he can only conduct a trade by buying tea already 
blended, or blended and packed from one of the larger 
wholesale houses, who make a study of the business, 
and have large resources enabling them to buy suitable 
varieties at a given moment and to hold them till they 
are wanted. The essence of success is continuity in 
quality, and only very large buyers can command this. 
Under the conditions spoken of there is not the slightest 
doubt that the grocers can regain their hold on the tea 
trade, and with the increase in consumption, sell more 
than they have ever done. 


CHAPTER XI 
HOW TO CREATE INTEREST IN FINER TEA 


Ir has been previously mentioned that the home 
consumption now stands at about 9lbs. per head, the 
actual amount being 9:15 for 1928, compared with 
6'74 lbs. ten years before. Comparisons with other 
articles of food will prove that the grocer will be acting 
wisely if he pushes tea in preference to many other 
commodities. At the present time, the family grocer 
is not selling his share of tea, and he hardly realises 
what an important asset it may become to his business 
if vigorously pushed. For instance, if a quantity of tea 
at 3s. is sold, the profit made on the transaction will 
be about 163 per cent., a result not to be despised. Yet 
notwithstanding this handsome return, a grocer will in 
many cases display in a prominent manner other articles 
upon which he will be fortunate if half the above profit 
is obtained. Many of those engaged in the retail trade 
have not grasped this important fact, and if traders 
would give the space to a display of tea which is now 
devoted to an ostentatious exhibition of articles which 
have a comparatively small consumption, a larger 
turnover with a proportionately increased profit would 
result. Provided a grocer gives good value, it is quite 
within the realms of possibility for him to build up a 
valuable and increasing: trade which will bring in a 
regular and certain profit all the year round. This is 
partly due to the facilities given by the wholesale houses, 
who hold large stocks and so enable the retailer to 
103 
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maintain a continuity in his blends, while, on the 
contrary, by selling articles of which the public only 
want a small quantity, the turnover is uncertain, and 
not necessarily progressive. 

Window displays of tea always create interest, 
especially if some novelty is introduced, so as to 
attract attention. The public are lamentably ignorant 
about the tea they drink, and where it is possible 
to enlighten them, beneficial results are generally 
apparent. A good plan is to secure samples of fine tea 
sold in Mincing Lane, and place them in the window, 
clearly marking the prices paid for them. Many 
alluring and interesting curios from India and China 
are to be picked up from time to time, and these taste- 
fully displayed will often create an interest in the 
grocer’s magnet—tea. 

Photographs, such as reproduced in this book, are 
educational as well as being most interesting, and if 
copies are tastefully framed and exhibited in a prominent 
position, interest will be awakened, and customers will 
be more ready to listen when appealed to on the subject 
of tea. A great deal is now being done to help the grocer 
to be up to date in his methods, and to persuade him 
to retail a high-class tea at a moderate and fair profit, 
bringing it before his customers by smart and telling 
local advertising, as well as his own ability as a salesman. 
When a certain standard of quality has been decided 
upon, let him at all hazards maintain it, and then by 
means of small samples prove to his customers that he 
can give them better tea for the same price than is 
offered by his more widely advertised rivals. Experi- 
ence in recent years, when the tea trade has been 
most difficult to work satisfactorily, has proved that 
retailers who have adopted measures of an aggressive 
character, have not only maintained their business, 
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but have largely increased it. Others who have 
not troubled to understand an article of such large 
consumption, or have taken no steps to meet present 
day competition, have merely existed, incurring con- 
siderable risks without any compensating profit worth 
mentioning. 

There has always been a tendency to press the lowest 
grades on the attention of the public, and as a result of 
lavish advertisements the demand has been to an extent 
diverted to the commoner sorts of tea. The tea-drinking 
public would be better served if it were educated to ask 
for the finest kinds, which are more satisfactory to buyer 
and seller. Fortunately, tea drinkers are taking a more 
intelligent interest in the question and are not satisfied 
with common tea, but look for and are willing to pay for 
the better kinds, and will not accept the statement that 
the finest teas can be obtained at prices much below the 
average obtained in public auction. 

So that those with discrimination will be able to 
appreciate good tea, it is absolutely necessary that 
the difference between say teas at 2s. 4d. and 3s. should 
be so great in flavour and aroma as to appeal at once 
to the public taste; unless this difference is evident 
the attempt to educate and enlighten will be defeated, 
and harm instead of good will be done. Many have 
given up the struggle as hopeless, but this is only 
because they have not tried to fight, or have not done 
so in the proper way. A number of isolated attempts, 
and some on a large scale, have been made to promote 
the sale of fine tea, and there is every reason to know 
that these attacks have been most successful. It is, 
in fact, this success which has led to a more general 
movement amongst the family grocers of the Kingdom, 
which cannot fail to have the most remarkable 
results. 
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It has long been said that if two cups of cocoa are 
consumed, the lavish advertisement concurrent for that 
commodity represents the cost of one cup. Tea is 
getting into a somewhat similar position. If the 
methods of publicity employed were directed to the 
stimulation of the demand for finer classes of tea, the 
public would benefit in the long run. Tea advertise- 
ment, as at present mainly carried on, however, only 
stimulates the demand for common sorts to the 
general loss. All the old epithets of the “ fragrant 
leaf,” the ‘‘ cup that cheers,” and so on, will have to be 
dropped if the present state of things continues, and 
some other names be applied to the brew offered to the 
public. 

The public do not want blackness and bitterness, 
but should be able to appreciate fragrance, flavour and 
aroma. There are plenty of fine flavoury Ind an, 
Ceylon and China growths prepared by the more skilled 
planters, which give what discriminating tea drinkers 
require. 

Fine Darjeelings at prices up to 3s. 6d. and 5s. per Ib. 
are relatively cheap at the money, for as tea is not a 
food but a stimulant, it is the pleasantness of the drink, 
and not its strength that ought to be studied. A pound 
of fine tea also makes more cups than a pound of common, 
while the difference in the cost on the three or four cups 
of tea drunk by an individual in the course of a day is 
almost incalculably small. 

The following approximate estimate of the cost of a 
cup of tea at different retail prices is the result of actual 
experiment. There appear to be about 112 teaspoon- 
fuls in a pound of tea, and one teaspoonful 1s taken to 
yield two cups up to the price of 2s. 6d., and two and a 
half cups above that price. 
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COST OF ONE CuP OF TEA AT DIFFERENT RETAIL PRICES 


Price per Ib. Cost of one Cup. 

s. ad, 

2 0 ‘107 

2 4 "125 | cups to the lb 
2 6 133 

2 8 ‘114 

3 0 ‘128 ro cups to the Ib. 
36. ‘150 


The number of cups in a pound is taken as 224 up to 
2s. 6d. and at 280 above that price. The cost is, of 
course, taken without milk and sugar. 


Cost OF TWENTY CUPS OF TEA ON THE ABOVE BASIS 


Price per Ib. Cost of 20 Cups. 
s. a. 
2 0 2°14 | 
2 4 2°50 (= cups to the Ib. 
2 6 2°66 
2 8 228 
3 0 2°56 280 cups to the Ib. 
3 6 3°00 


Such differences in the cost of a cup of tea cannot 
be of importance to anyone directly he knows how 
trivial they are. 

If an individual drinks three cups a day it would 
take him about ninety days to consume one pound, 
and, therefore, nearly three months to spend the extra 
cost of 8d. for 3s. as compared with 2s. 4d. tea. For an 
average family of five persons, it would cost less than a 
pound a year to drink the better tea. This is on the 
assumption that children drink as much tea as adults, 
which is, of course, not the case. 
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Cups ot tea may be said to vary in size, and perhaps 
a more convincing test is to take the whole consumption 
of tea and divide it by the number of inhabitants in 
the Kingdom. The result is a trifle over 9 lbs. per 
head per annum, and taking 2s. Od. retail as the price 
of fairly good ordinary tea, the actual extra cost in 
a whole year of drinking better teas would be as 
follows— 


Retail price Extra charge per Extra cost to 
per lb. Ib. as compared the consumer 
with 2s. Od. in 12 months. 

s. a s. s. d. 

2 4 0 4 3 0 

2 8 0 8 6 0 

3 0 1 0 9 0 


Many people appear to think that by putting a little 
more common tea in the pot a good cup is thereby 
ensured ; instead of this, its commonness is only 
made more pronounced, and the blackness and bitter- 
ness increased. It 1s impossible to get flavour and 
quality in this manner, because they are non-existent. 
It is also too often forgotten that many more cups 
of palatable infusion can be made from the fine than 
from the common varieties. At 2s. 8d. and 3s. 64d. 
choice varieties of tea can be sold and to the most 
economical, or the poorer sections of the community, 
a few shillings a year can only be a trifle. If people 
would only calculate how many cups they can ob- 
tain out of a pound, the extra cost of the more 
refreshing sorts would be seen to bear no comparison 
with the greater pleasure obtained by the consumption 
of the latter. 

That poverty is not a bar to the use of fine tea is to 
be seen in the West of Ireland, where everyone is struck 
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by the magnificent quality of what is sold. In the 
relatively better-off districts in Ireland also, very much 
finer tea is consumed than in similar parts of England 
and Scotland. 


CHAPTER XII 
FINE TEA SOLD AT MINCING LANE 


WE have taken one absolute proof quite at a hazard, 
namely, the bonded prices fetched at the Indian public 
sales. As everyone who attends the auctions knows, 
there are constant sales of fine parcels at prices ranging 
from 3s. 6d. to 5s., and in the particulars given below it 
will be seen that as much as 6s. 14d. was fetched. 
However, the following is the record of the bonded 
prices brought at the Indian sales, held on Wednesday, 
September 17th, 1924— 


1,163 chests of about 120 Ibs. each 
sold at Is. 54d. to Is. 6d 


3,001 _,, » Sold from Is. 64d. ,, 1s. 63d. 
5,976 _,, “ 7" , Is. 7d. ,, Is. 10d. 
1,892 _,, " ‘s , Is. 104d. ,, 2s. 

605 ss, 7 ” » 28. 03d. ,, 2s. 2d. 


558 sé“, - _ , 28. 24d. ,, 2s. 4d. 
1,227 _s,, ‘ : , 28.44d. ,, 3s. 
179 __s,, , 38. 0d. ,, 3s. 6d. 
150 _s,, rf , 3s. 64d. ,, 4s. 
129 __s, ” re ,, 48. 04d. ,, 5s. 4d. 
>) re - ‘: , 9s. 104d. ,, 6s. 14d. 


To these prices the duty of 34d. per pound wholesale 
and all profits and expenses have to be added. Of the 
sale of nearly 15,000 chests about 27 per cent. was sold 
at 1s. 6d. and under, while 73 per cent. represents the 
good to finest growths, of which only a very minute 
proportion could be retailed at 2s. per pound. 

The statement that the finest tea can be retailed at 
the lowest prices is, in fact, grotesquely opposed to 
the facts. Nevertheless, it does an infinity of harm. 
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It degrades the trade by exalting commonness and 
putting down quality. It prevents any pride being 
taken in his trade by the distributor, and renders the 
sale of fine tea very difficult, either for wholesale or 
retail dealers. Of course, in a similar way the skilled 
planter on good soil in India and Ceylon, who picks and 
cures carefully, reaps no adequate reward for his labour, 
as all tea more and more approximates to one price, 
and it becomes easier in the long run to go in for quantity 
and to pay no attention to quality. 

To obtain the comfort of fine tea the public must 
have confidence in the famtly grocers, for many have the 
skill and knowledge necessary for selecting a commodity 
requiring taste and judgment, while they have access 
to the best markets and can maintain the necessary 
standards of quality. They can prove to the public 
that if pleasure be wanted, it is to be found in fine and 
not in common tea, and that economy lies not in a very 
trivial annual money saving, but in buying those choice 
varieties, which give the real refreshment that is wanted 
in these strenuous times. 

As we have said, however, the first essential to suc- 
cess 1s to sell really fine tea, with distinctive flavours, 
at ihe highest prices. Those who have not a full prac- 
tical knowledge of tea-tasting and blending can rely 
upon the assistance of the wholesale houses and of the 
travellers and agents who so ably represent them, and 
who are as much interested in the elevation of the tea 
trade as the grocers themselves. 

Finally, the grocers have to remember that tea ts 
now a highly competitive commodity, to be sold on its 
merits and at a rate of profit in proportion to its quality. 
The percentage yielded by a tea at 3s, must be much the 
same as on a 2s. tea, but the return per pound would 
at the same time be proportionately better. 
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Bankers’ Advances 
By F. R. Srmap. Edited by Sir Jonn Pager, K.C. Net 
Bankers’ Advances {ventnst Produce 
By A. Wiririams, A.I.B. Net 
Bankers and the Property Statutes of 1925 
and 1926. By BR. W Jonzs ; Net 
Bankers’ Credits 
By W. F. SPALDING ‘ . Net 
Bankers’ Securities Against Advances 
By LAWRENCE A, Foaa, Cert. A.LB. : . Net 
Bankers’ Clearing House, bi 
By P. W. Marraews ; ‘ , - Net 
Bankers’ Tests 
By F. R. Srgap.. . Net 
Bank Organization, Management, etc. 
By J. F. Davis, M.A., D.Lit., LL.B. (Lond.) . Net 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1882, The 
By M. H. Mecran, B.Com. . Net 
Bills of Exchange Acts, A Practical Exam- 
ination of the 
By C. H. FENNELL ‘ ‘ ° - Net 
Cheques. By 0, F. HORS .  .  . Net 
Dictionary of Banking 
By W. THOMSON and LiLoyp CHRISTIAN. Net 
Dictionary of Banking Terms in Three 
ee neta tench: meee mae) 
L, HERENDI Net 
beams of the World’ Ss Currencies and 
Foreign Exchanges 
By W. F. SPALpina ° Net 
Eastern Exchange, Currency, and Finance 
By W. F. SPaLpine ‘ Net 


Lh 


10/6 
6/- 
7/8 

10/8 
6/- 
6/- 
7/6 
6/- 

30/- 


21/- 


15/- 


Banking and Finance—contd. 


Elements of Banking 

By J. P. Ganpy  . $ - Net 2/- 
English Banking Administration, — eerline of 

By Josrra SYKEs, B.A. (Hons.) : Net 2 


saa Edrich Methods 
M. Minry, Ph.D., B.Sc., B.Com. - Net 15/- 
Bahay Composition and Banking Corre- 
spondence 
By L. E. W. O. Furitproox-Leeaart, M.C., B.A. Net 6/- 


Foreign Banking Systems 
Edited by H. Parken Wiis and B. H. BECKHART 


PRIOE 


Net 21/- 
Foreign Exchange and Foreign Bills in Theory 
and in Practice. By W. F. Srauosa =—si«w «Net 7/8 
Foreign Exchange, A Primer of 
By W. F. Sparpine ‘ . Net 38/6 
Foreign Exchanges, Arithmetic aia Practice 
of the. By A. G. Suaa, Cert. AI.B. . . Net 8/6 
woreiga Trade, The pinanee + 
By W. F. SPALDING : : . Net 6 
Functions of Money, The 
By W. F. SpaLpIna : ; ‘ . Net 7/6 
How to Succeed in a Bank 
By F. F. STeetze  . ; : . Net 3/6 
London Money Market, The 
By W. F. SpaLDINe ; : . Net 10/6 
nrgney Exchange, and Banking 
By H. T. Easton, A.1.B. : . Net 6/- 
Notes on Banking and Commercial Law 
By T. Luoyp Davizs. . Net 8/- 
Practical Banking 
By J. F. G. Baasaw, Cert, A.1.B. ' . Net 7/6 
Talks on Banking to Zen Clerks 
By H. EB. Evans. . Net 2/6 
Theory and Practice of Finance, The 
By W. Ootiixn Brooks . . Net 10/6 


Title Deeds Old and New 
By Francis R, STEAD. : : . ~ Net 5/- 
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INSURANCE 
Actuarial Science, The Elements of 


By R. E. UNpERwoop, M.B.E., FIA. . - Net 
Average Clauses and Fire-Loss Apportion- 
ments. By E. H. Minion, F.O.1I. . 3 . Net 


Building Construction, Plan Drawing, and 
Surveying in Relation to ne Insurance 


By D. W. Woon, M.B.B. ; ; . Net 
Burglary Risks 

By E. H. Groot, B.Sc., A.O.LI. Z ‘ . Net 
Business Man’s Guide to msurances The 

By A. PHILPOTT. ‘ - Net 


Casualty Insurance 
By C. J. CRoBAUGH, M.A., and A. E. Reppine, B.S. Net 


Compound Interest, ypancaples o 
By H. H. Epwarps ‘ - Net 


Credit Risks, Commercial. By G.H.Swamn Net 


Dictionary of Accident Insurance 
Edited by J. B. WELSON, LL.M., F.C.L1., F.C.1.S. Net 


Fire Extinguishment and Fire Alarm Systems 


By R. NorrHwoop ‘ ; - Net 
Fire Insurance, Common Hazards of 

By W. G. Kuster Riv ey, F.C.LI, ; - Net 
Fire Insurance, Dictionary of 

Edited by B. C. Remineton, F.C.I.I. ‘ - Net 
Fire Insurance, panei and eos : 

By F. GopwINn ; Net 
Fire Insurance, The Law of 

By J. Rownatt, B.A... ; Net 
Fire Policy Drafting and Endorsements 

By W. C. H. DaRLEY . 7 . Net 
Fire Waste. ByG.E. Kray. . . . Net 
Guide to Marine Insurance 

By Henry KEATE . : A ° ‘ - Net 
Insurance 

By T. E. Youna, B.A., F.LA., F.R.AS. . « Net 


Insurance Office Organization and Routine 
By J. B. Wretson, LL.M., bananas nore and F, H. 
SHERRIEF, F.I.A. : . Net 


Insurance of Profits. i A. G. Macken . Net 
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5/- 


8/6 


6/- 
10/6 
3/6 
25/- 


5/- 
5/- 


60/- 
7/6 
5/- 

30/- 
5/- 
7/6 


7/9 
2/6 


3/6 
10/8 


7/6 
3/- 


Insurance—contd. 
Insurance of Public Liability Risks 
By S. V. Kiexpatnick, F.C.1.I1. F ; . Net 


Law and Practice as to Fidelity eugene 
By ©. Evans and F. H. Jonzs : Net 


Law of Accident and VOnengency. Insurance 
By F. H. Jonzs Net 


Life Assurance from Prendeal to Policy 
By H. Hoskina ie noe eee ane V. W. 


Trier, F.1A. - Net 
Life Assurance, Guide to 

By S. G. Lxian, F.LA. . , ‘ ; . Net 
Marine Insurance of eos Ane 

By F. W. S. Poors ‘ ; . Net 
Motor Insurance. By W.F.Topp .  . Net 


Pension and Superannuation Funds, Their 
Formation and Administration Explained 
By BERNARD ROBERTSON, F.I.A., and H. SAMUELS Net 


Pension, Endowment, Life Assurance, and 
Other Schemes for Commercial Companies 
By H. DovaHarty, F.C.1.L te ; : . Net 


Personal Accident, Disease, and Sickness 
Insurance, The Principles am prncuce of 


By J. B. Wetson, LL.M. - Net 
Physiology and Anatomy 
By H. GARDINER, MS., F.R.CS. . ‘ - Net 


Principles and Practice of Accident Insurance, 
The 


By G. E. BANFIELD, ACCII. . ‘ ‘ . Net 
Principles of Insurance 

By J. ALFRED EKE ‘ ; : : - Net 
Successful Insurance Agent, The 

By J. J. Biscoop, B.A., F.C.1.8.,5.P. . . Net 
Talks on Insurance Law 

By J. A. Watson, B.Sc., LL.B. . : . Net 


Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
By C. E. Gotpie, LL.D., F.C.L1., FSS. . Net 
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5/~ 
6/- 


7/6 


6/- 


5/- 


15/- 


6/- 


o/- 


6/- 


5/- 


10/6 


6/- 
9/- 
2/6 
3/6 


5/- 


SHIPPING 


Case ae Freight Costs 
By A. W. E. CRosFIELD ‘ ‘ Net 
a aa Handbook and Glossary, The 
y F. M. DupEngy , Net 
ents to Export Goods. By F. M. Dupmnzy. Net 
How to Import Goods. By J. A. Dunnacz . Net 
Import and Export Trade. By A.S. Harvey Net 
Importer’s Handbook, The. By J. A. Dunnace Net 
Manual of Exporting 
By J. A. Donnaae, F.S.S., F.0.1., A.M.Inst.T. . Net 
Shipbroking, Introduction to 
By ©. D. MacMurray and M. M. CREE . . Net 
Shipping. By A. Haut and F. Heywoop ..-_ Net 
Shipping and Shipbroking 
By C. D. MacMurray and M. M. Cree . . Net 
Shipping Business prethiods 
By R. B. Pav ‘ ‘ é - Net 
Shipping Finance and hecuuats 
By R. B. Pav : Net 
Shipping Office Organization, Management, 
and Accounts. By Auyrep CaLverT. . Net 
ene Terms and pers 
A. DUNNAGE : ; ; - Net 
INCOME TAX 
Income Tax and Super-Tax 
By E. E. Spicur and E. C. Paaizer ° - Net 
Income Tax, Snelling’s pracheal 
By C. W. Ostvers : . Net 
Income Tax Relief, Double 
By H. E. Seep and A. W. RAWLINSON. . Net 
Income Tax Reliefs 
By A. W. RAw.inson, A.C.A. . - Net 
Income Tax, Super-Tax, and Surtax 
The New Law Explained 
By V. Watron, F.C.A., F.B.S., F.R.Econ.S. . Net 


15 


2/- 


2/- 
2/- 
21/- 
10/6 


10/6 
3/6 


15/- 
5/- 
2/6 
6/- 


2/6 


12/8 
3/8 
10/6 


20/- 


7/6 


SECRETARIAL WORK, ETC. 


Chairman’s Manual 
By GuRDON PALIN, and Ernest Marti, F.C.LS. Net 


Company Registrar’s Manual, pe 


By J. J. QUINLIVAN $ . Net 
Company Secretarial Work 
By E. Martin, F.C.LS. . ‘ . Net 


Company Secretary’s Vade Mecum 
Edited by P. Tovey, F.C.LS. Revised by C. W. ADAMS, 
A.O.LS, Net 
Dictionary of Secretarial Law and Practice 


Edited by Pamir Tovey, F.C.1S. . . Net 
Examination Notes on Secretarial Practice 

By C. W. Apams, A.C.LS. . . Net 
Formation and Management of a Private 

Company 

By F. D. Heap, B.A... ‘ . Net 
Guide for the Company Secretary 

By ARTHUR COLES. . Net 


Guide to Company Secretarial Work 
By 0. O_tpHam, A.C.1S. vee by a K. papas 
A. %, 1.8. (Hons.) Net 


Honorary Secretaryship 


By W. B. THORNE ; ‘ 7 - Net 
How to Take Minutes - 

Edited by E. Marri, F.C.LS. : A - Net 
Meetings 

By F. D. Heap, B.A. . Net 


Outlines of Transfer Procedure in Connection 
with Stocks, Shares, etc. 
By F. D. Heap, B.A. (Oxon), Barrister-at-Law . Net 
Practical Share Transfer Work 
By F. W. Lippina@Ton Net 
Prospectuses : How to Read and Understand 
Them 
By Pump Tovey, F.C.LS. - Net 
Questions and Answers on Secretarial Practice 
By E. J. HAmMMonn. HevEnaS by S K. SU 


A. %, I.S. (Hons.) . . Net 
Secretary’s Handbook 
Edited by Sm H. HE. BLain, C.B.E. . Net 


Transfer of Stocks, Shares, and Other 
Marketable Securities 
By F. D. Heap, B.A... ‘ ; ‘ > Net 
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PRICE 
5/- 
10/6 


3/6 
49/- 
2/6 


7/6 
6/- 


3/6 
2/6 


2/6 
5/- 


3/6 
3/6 


5/- 


7/6 
o/- 


10/6 


INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 


Paice 

Dictionary of Industrial Administration 

Edited by J. Laur, C.B.E., meat arcane Two 

Vols, ; Net 63/- 
Employment Management 

Compiled and Edited by DANIEL BLOOMFIELD . Net 8/6 
Engineering Factory Supplies 

By W. J. Hiscox . . Net 5/- 
Factory Administration in Practice 

By W. J. Hiscox . . Nee 8/6 
Factory Lay-Out, Planning and Progress 

By W. J. Hiscox . Net 7/6 
Factory Organization 

By C. H. Norracort, M.A., Ph.D., O. SHexpon, B.A., 

J. W. WARDROPPER, B. 8c, piediaae A.C.W.A., and 

L. Urnwicx, M.A. . ‘ ; - Net 7/6 
Fair Wage, A By E. Barren -  .  . Net 2/6 
Industrial Conflict 

By the Ricut Hon. Georae N. BARNES . Net 3/8 
Industrial Control (Applied to Manufacture) 

By F. M. Lawson, A.M.I.C.E., A.M.I.Mech.E. . Net 8/6 
Industrial Organization 

By Joun Lzz, C.B.E.,M.A.,M.ComSe.. . Net 5/- 
Industrial Organization, The Evolution of 

By B. F. Suretps, M.A. ; . Net 10/6 
Introduction to Industrial Administration, An 

By J. Les, C.B.E., M.A., M.Com.Sc. 5 ~- Net 5/- 
Lectures on Industrial ee ruetranon 

Edited by B. Muscio, M.A. . ; . Net 6/- 
Letters to an Absentee Director 

By Joun Lzs, ©.B.E., M.A.,M.Com.Se. . . Net 5/- 
Management 

By J. Les, C.B.E., M.A., M.Com.Se. ‘ » Net 5/- 
Modern Industrial Movements 

Edited by D. BLOOMFIELD , ; - Net 10/6 
New Leadership in industry, The 

By S, A. Lewisonn : - Net 7/6 
Outlines of Industrial Administration 

By R. O. eee T. ao ane 2 2 

JENKINS : Net 6/- 


Patents for Inventiona 


By J. E. Waker, B.A., and R. B, Foersn, BSe. Neb 2j/- 
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Industrial Administration—contd. 
Philosophy of Management, The 


By Ontver SHELDON, B.A... : . Net 104 
Principles of Industrial Administration, An 
Introduction to 
By A. P. M. Frmang, C.B.E., sage ae 
and H. J. BROCKLEHURST, M.Eng., M.LE.E.. Net 3/6 
Principles of Industrial Welfare. 
By J. Lee, 0.B.E., M.A.,M.Com.Se.. . «. Net 5/- 
Problems of Labour 
Compiled and Edited by Dante, Broomymtp . Net 8/6 
Research in Industry 
By A. P. M. Fume, C.B.E., M.Sc., unas 
and J. G. Peance, B.Sc., A.M.LE.E. 10/6 
Sharing Profits With Employees 
By J. A. Bow, M.A... Net 10/6 
Time Standardization of Workshop Operations 
y T. Prxineron, M.I.Mech.E. Net 16/- 
Welfare Work in Industry 
Edited by E. T. KEtLy . . ; : . Net 5/- 
Workshop Committees 
By ©. G. RENotD . ; : . : . Net lj- 
BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND 
MANAGEMENT 
Business Management 
By Percival WHITE Net 15/- 
Business Management for Small Retailers 
By H. W. THEEDAM ; : Net 3/6 
Clubs and Their Management 
By F. W. Prxiey Net 10/6 
Colliery Office Organization and Accounts 
By J. W. Innes, F.C.A., and T. C. Campnaiy, F.C.1. Net 7/6 
Commercial Management 
By C. L. Borzine . Net 10/6 
Counting -House and Factory Organization 
By J. GmuMoun WILLIAMSON . . Net 7/6 
Drapery Business Organization, Management 
and Accounts. By J. Enngsr Bayiey . Net 7/6 


Filing Systems. By E. A. Corz 
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e @ Net 


5/6 


Business Organization and Management—contd. 


Flour Milling Industry, Organization and 
Management of the. By E. L. Pearson. Net 


Grocery Business Organization and Manage- 
ment. By C. LT. BEECEING, O.B.E., and J. A. 


SMart : - Net 
Hire-Purchase Trading 
By CUNLIFFE L. BOLLING : ; ; . Net 


Hotel Organization, Management, and 
Accountancy 


By G. De Bont, — rae and F. F, puns 
FS.A.A., F.C.LS. , Ne 


How to Manage a paiva sees 
By P. Hosss . ‘ é ‘ . Net 


How to Organize iecauce Concerts, Fétes, 
Exhibitions, etc. 
By F. ATT¥YIELD FAWKES ‘ ‘ ‘ . Net 


Ironmongery and sronmgHeSts: oe 
By S. W. Francis . , Net, 


Office Machines, Appliances, Bue oeereee 
By W. DessorovueH, F.C.I.. Net 


Office Organization and Management, 
Including Secretarial Work 
By LAWRENCE R. DIcCKsSEE, M.Com., eas 


and Sim H. EH. Buain, 0.B.E. . ‘ Net 
Organization of a Small pusmess, a 

By W. A. Smrra tg . . - Net 
Self-Organization for Business Men 

By Mortey Darnow, B.Sc.(Hons.), Lond. . Net 


Solicitor’s Office Organization, Management, 
and Accounts 


By E. A. Cope and H. W. H. Rosrins : . Net 
Stockbroker’s Office, seas 

By J. E. Day. ; : ; : . Net 
Stores Accounts and menses Control 

By J. H. Burron . 5 ; ‘ - Net 
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PRIOR 


12/6 


6/- 


10/6 


10/6 


3/6 


6/- 
3/6 


6/- 


7/8 
2/8 


5/- 


6/- 
2/8 


a/- 


MUNICIPAL WORK 


PRICE 
Local Government of the United Kingdom, 
and the Irish Free State The 
By J. J. Crane, M.A., F.S.8. . . « Nee 12/6 
Municipal Accounting Systems 
By 8. WHITEHEAD, A.S.A.A., A.C.1LS, ‘ - Net 5/- 
Municipal Audit prosraniinee 
By the same Author : : ‘ . Net 3/6 
Municipal Book-keeping 
By J. H. McCann, F.S.AA. . . Net 7/6 
Municipal and Local Government Law 
By H. E. Surrs, LL.B... . Net 10/6 
Municipal Organization 
By M. H. Cox, LL.B... Net 5/- 
Municipal Student’s Examination Notebook 
By S. Wurrenean, A.S.A.A., A.C.18. ; . Net 2/6 
Municipal Series 
Edited by Writiam Bareson, A.C.A., F.S.A.A. 
Describes the Organization and Administration in the 
Various Departments of a Municipality. 
Principles of Organization 
By W. Bateson, A.C.A., FS.A.A. . - Net 3/6 
Education Department 
By A. BE. Ixy, BSc., LL.D... ‘ - Net 7/6 
Electricity Undertaking 
By C. L. E. Stewart, M.1E.E. B ~ Net 6/- 
Finance Department 
By W. Bareson, A.C.A., FS.A.A. . Net 7/6 
Gas Undertaking 
By E. Upron, F.S.A.A.. - Net 5/- 
Municipal Engineer and Surveyor’ S 
Department. By E.J.Eurorp . . Net 10/6 
Public Health pepectinent 
By W. A. LEONARD : ‘ . Net 6/- 
Rating Department 
By A. H. Peacock, M.A., AS.A.A. . . Net 5/- 


Town Clerk's Department and the 
Justices’ Clerk’s Department 

By A. 8S. Wriant and E. H. Sinereton . Net 7/6 
Tramways Department 

By 8S. B. N. Marsa : : . Net 6/- 
Waterworks Department 

By F. J. ALBAN, F.S.A.A., F.1.M.T.A., A.O.LS. Net 10/6 
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ADVERTISING AND COMMERCIAL ART 


Advertisement rue = copy Waiting 


By A. J. Watxins 


Advertising Procedure a: O. Kiaprner 


eee = ouen as Recon 


HUNTER 
Advertsing to Women. 
By ©. A. Naeramr, M.A. 


Business Man’s Guide to Advertising 


By A. E. Buus 
Craft of Silent Sdisatnansiie 


By C. MaxweEL.t TREGURTHA and J. W. FRInas 


Designs, Book of 
By C. J. and L. S. Strona 


Effective Postal Publicity 
By Max RirrenBera : 


Language of paverteing: — 
By J. B. OppYcKE . 


Letter and peeign, Studio Handbook 


By S. WELO . 


Lettering, Plain sid Ornamental 
By E.G. Fooxs . 


Modern Publicity. By A. Ww. Dean 


Practical Points in Postal pepnety. 


By Max RITrENBERG 


Practical Press Publicity 
By A. L, CULYER . . 


Show Card Writing, The Art of 
By L. J. and C. J. StRonNG ss. 


Sign Painting. By F. H. ATxrmson 
Ticket and Showcard Pestenine 
By F. A. PEARSON ‘ 
Training in ponerse a Att 
By VY. L. DANVERS 


Types and Type Faces 
Reprinted from “ Modern pve tene 2 
By C. M. TREGURTHA  . 
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Net 
Net 


e Net 


- Net 


. Net 


Net 


- Net 


. Net 


. Net 


. Net 


. Net 
- Net 


. Net 


- Net 


- Net 
- Net 


- Net 


~ Net 


. Net 


PRIOB 


15/- 
21/- 


5/- 
21 /- 
3/6 
5/- 
16/- 
7/8 
15/~ 
12/6 


3/6 
2/6 


7/6 
3/6 


16/- 
16/- 


3/6 


21/- 


2/6 


SALESMANSHIP 
Building Retail Sales 
By C. ©. Knie~uTs . : A . ‘ 
Commercial Travelling. By A. B. Bur 


Craft of Silent Salesmanship 
By C. MaAxXwELL TrEGURTHA and J. W. Frinas 


Mail Order and instalment pending 
By A. E. Boi. 


Mail Order Grssniation 
By P. E. Witson : 


Modern Sales POT ReSPOAAenCe 
By D. M. Wison . : : ° 


Outline of Sales Management, An 
By C. O. Kniauts, Sales Consultant 


Practical Aids to Retail pene 
By A. Epwarp HamMonpD ‘ é 


Practical Salesmanship 
By N. ©. Fow sr, Junr. ° . . 


Principles of aoe 
By N. A. Brisco, Ph.D. F : ° 


Psychology as a Sales HAaCtOE 
By A. J. GREENLY . ‘ 


Sales Management. By C. L. Boutna 


Salesmanship 
By W. A. Corsion and G. E. GRIMSDALE 


Salesmanship, Technique a 
By ©. C. KNieuTs . ‘ 


Shop Fittings and misplay- 
By A. E. HamMonp ‘ 


Successful Retailing. By E.N.Sm1on . 


Training for More Sales 
By C. OC. Kniauts, Sales Consultant 


Trainings for Travelling paltomen 
By F. W. SHRUBSALL . 


Window Dressing. By G. L. Tonans 


oo 
aoet 


- Net 


- Net 


Net 


. Net 


- Net 


e Net 


. Net 


. Net 


- Net 


~ Net 
. Net 


. Net 


. Net 


. Net 
- Net 


. Net 


- Net 


- Net 


PRICR 
5/- 
3/6 


5/- 
7/6 
3/6 
5/- 
5/- 
7/6 
7/8 
16/- 


10/6 
10/6 


3/6 
5/- 


5/- 


5/~ 


2/6 
2/- 


TRANSPORT 


Canals and Inland pater weye 
By Guoraet CaDBURY , @ : . Net 


Commercial Air Transport 


By Lizvut-Con. Ivo pene o M. oe om F, Tyg, 
M.C., A.F.R.AeS. . Net 


History and Economics of Transport, The 
By A. W. KimkKarpy, ie Pe es 


and A. D. Evans . Net 
How to Send Goods by moa, sad = Sea 

By G. B. LisSENDEN : . Net 
Industrial Traffic aiatagement 

By G. B. LissENDEN ; ; . Net 


Modern Dock Operation 
By D. Ross-JoHnson, O0.B.E., V.D., M.Inst.I. . Net 


Modern Railway Operation 
By D. R. Lams, MInst.T,. . . « . Net 


Motor Road Transport. By J.Pauioorz. Net 


Port Economics 
By B. iat a coat DSe., B.E., F.RS.E.,, 
M Inst.0.E. : ‘ ‘ , . Net 


Railway Electr enon sa Traffic Problems 
By P. Bourtr . ‘ : ; - Net 


Railway Rates: Principles and Deon 
By P. Bourrt, M.Inst.T. . ‘ Net 


Railway Statistics : Their Compilation and 
Use. By A. E. Kirgvs, 0.B.E., M.Inst.T. . Net 


Rights and Duties of ‘Eeaneport Uadertalnge 
By H. B. Daviss, M.A. . ' Net 


Road Making and Road Using 
By T. SALKIELD, M.Inst.C.E., M.Inst.T. . . Net 


Traders’ Rail Charges 4 to uae 
By J. W. Parker, A.M.Inst.T : . Net 
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PRIOR 


7/68 


2/6 


16/- 


2/- 


7/6 
10/6 


6/- 


10/6 


6/- 


5/- 


5/- 


7/6 


3/6 


LAW 


Bankruptcy, Deeds of Arrangement, etc. 
By W. VALENTINE Batt, M.A., Barrister-at-Law Net 
Bills, Cheques, and Notes 


By J. A. Siarer, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.). - Net 
Business Tenant, The 

By Ipwagp 8. Cox-SINcLam, and T. Hynzgs, . Net 
Commercial Law of England, The 

By J. A. Sxuater, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.) ; - Net 


Companies and Company Law 

By A. 0. Conneti, LL.B. (Lond.) . ; - Net 
Company Case Law 

By F. D. Heap, B.A. (Oxon) . : ‘ - Net 
Company Law 

By D. F. pe L’Hoste RANKING, M.A., a D., and 


ERNEST Evan Spicer, F.C.A. . . Net 
Elements of Commercial Law, The 
By A. H. Dovaeras, LL.B. (Lond.) . F - Net 


Elementary Law. By B.A. Cope. . . Net 
Examination Notes on Commercial Law 

By R. W. HoLuanp, O.B.E., M.A., M.Se., LL.D. . Net 
Examination Notes on Company Law 

By R. W. Hor.anp, 0.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. . Net 


Executorship Law and Accounts 
By D. F. pe L’Hoste Ranxina, M.A., LL.D., 
E. E. Spicer, F.C.A., and E. C. PEGLER, F.C.A. Net 


Guide to Company Law 
By R. W. Hotianp, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc. LL.D. . Net 


Guide to Railway Law 
By ARTHUR E. CHAPMAN, M.A., LL.D. (Camb.) . Net 


Introduction to Commercial Law 


By Norman A. WEBB, B.Sc. . ‘ ‘ . ° 
Law for Journalists 

By CHARLES PILLEY, Barrister-at- Law ; ~ Net 
Law for the House-Owner 

By A. H. Cosway . r Net 


Law of Carriage by Railway, The. In Great 
Britain and Ireland 
By L. R. Lipset, serie pene Ae 
D. ATKINSON, M.A. . : Net 
Law of Contract, The 
By R. W. HoLuanp, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 
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PRIOR 
12/6 
6/- 
7/6 
3/6 
6/- 
76 


10/- 


4/- 


2/6 
2/6 


15/- 
3/6 


q/6 


5/- 
2/6 


50/- 


Law—contd. 
Law of Master and Servant 


By F. R. Barr, LL.M. . ‘ . Net 
Law Relating to Building and Contracts 
By W. T. CRESWELL, Barrister-at- Law : Net 


Law Relating to Secret Commissions and 
Bribes. By Auzert Crew, Barrister-at-Law . Net 


Law Relating to Carriage by Land 


By S. W. CLARKE, Barrister-at-Law . : . Net 
Legal Terms, Phrases, and AD PreHisions 
By BE. A. Corr : ‘ ; ‘ Net 


Mercantile Law 
By J. A. Sette B.A.. LL.B. (Lond.) Fifth Edition, 


Revised b W. HOLLAND, pene M.A., M.Sc., 

LL.D., of Middle Temple . ‘ . Net 
Outlines of Company Law 

By F. D. Huan, B.A. (Oxon). . . . Net 


Partnership Law and Accounts 
By R. W. Hotianp, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 


Principles of Marine Law 
By LAWRENCE DUCKWORTH  . : ‘ . Net 


Questions and Answers on Commercial Law 
By R. W. Horzann, O.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 


Questions and Answers on Company Law 
By G. WILLIAM Fortune, F.S.A.A., F.C.LS. (Hons.), and 
D. R. Marneson, M.A. (Hons.), A.S.A.A. (Hons.) Net 


Railway Act, 1921, The 
By R. P. Grirerras, F.C.I., F.B.E.A., Grad.Inst.T. Net 


Rights and Duties of Liquidators, Trustees, 
and Receivers, The 


By D. F. pre L’HOsTEe RANKING, M.A., LL.D., ERNEST 
KE. Spicer, F.C.A., and Ernest C. Pecier, F.C.A. Net 


Solicitor’s Clerk’s Guide. By E. A. Corz . Net 


Trusts : Law, Administration, and Accounts 
By ©. Keizy and J. CoLte-HAMILTON ; . Net 


Wills, Executors, and Trustees 
By R. W. Horranp, 0.B.E., M.A., M.Sc., LL.D. Net 
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PRICS 


10/6 
12/6 
10/6 

7/6 


3/- 


7/6 
2/6 
6/- 
7/6 


5/- 


5/- 


2/6 


15/- 


15/- 


2/6 


REFERENCE BOOKS 


Bedrock of Modern Business, The 
By James SrepHEenson, M.A., M.Com., D.Sc. . Net 


Business Building 
Edited by F. F. Saarres, F.S.A.A., F.C.1L.8. 2 Vols. Net 
Business Cycles. The Problem and Its Setting 
By W. C. MrrcoweL. . Net 
Business Forecasting and Its Practical Appli- 
cation. By W. Waxtacz, M.Com. (Lond.) . Net 
Business Man’s Encyclopaedia and Dictionary 
of Commerce 
Edited by Frank Hrywoop, F.C.I.S. Two Vols. Net 
Business Man’s Guide 
Edited by J. A. Suater, B.A., LL.B. . « Net 
Business Statistics 
By R. W. Hottanp, O.B.E., M.A., M.Se., LL.D. Net 
Business Terms, Phrases, etc. : Net 
Cable and Wireless Communications of the 
World, The 


By F. J. ‘Brown, C.B., C.B.E., M.A., B.Sc. . Net 
Charting, Manualof . . . .  . Net 
Charts and Graphs 

By Kari G. KAnrstEen, B.A. (Oxon) ‘ - Net 
Commercial Arbitrations 

By E. J. Parry, BSc., F.1C., F.0S8S.  . . Net 
Commercial Commodities 

By F. Marrsews, B.Sc., A.LC., F.C.S.  . . Net 


Commercial Contracts. By E. J. Parry . Net 


Commercial Self-Educator 
Edited by R. W. mooern O.B.E., M.A., a Sc., a D. 
Two Vols. ‘ ‘ Net 


Commodities of Camere 
By J. A. Suater, B.A., LL.B. : ; . Net 
Cotton World, The 
Compiled and Edited by J. A. Topp, M.A., B.L. . Net 
Dictionary of the World’s Commercial 
Products 


By J. A. Suater, B.A., LL.B. (Lond.) ‘ - Net 
Discount, Commission, and Brokerage Tables 
By Exnest HEAVINGHAM is ; . - Net 
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PRION 


15/- 


49/- 


7/6 


47/6 


3/6 
3/6 


7/6 
6/- 


3/6 


12/6 


30/- 
6/- 
5/- 


3/6 
1/6 


Reference Books—contd. 


Empire Consols. py J. F. Darumwe, C.B.E.. Net 
Financial Statements, Analysis of 


By H. G. Guramann, M.B.A., C.P.A. F - Net 
Fruit and the Fruit neace 

By F. FAIRFoRD - Net 
Guide to the iapecveniant of the Memory 

By the late Rev. J. H. Bacon ; Net 


Handbook on Wills, A. By A. H. Cosway . Net 
How to Collect Accounts by neue 


By C. HANNEFORD-SMITH ‘ : . Net 
How to Grant Credit 
By CurnsertT GREIG ; Net 


History, Law, and Practice of the Stock 
Exchange, The. By A. P. Pony, BA. . Net 


Investment Principles and praceces 


By R. E. Baparr, Ph.D. ‘ - Net 
Investor’ s Manual, The 

By W. W. WALL, FS.S., F.J.I1. : : » Net 
Mercantile Terms and Abbreviations . Net 
Money and the Stock and Share Markel: The 

By Ema Daviss.. Net 
Money Making in Stocks and Shares 

By Sypnry A. MoseLEY . Net 
Public Speaking. By F. H. Kirxpatrick . Net 
Public Speaking, Essentials of 

By W. C. DuBois, A.M., LL.B. ‘ , » Net 
Romance of World Trade, The 

By A. P. Dennis, Ph.D., LL.D. ? ‘ . Net 
Shareholder’s Manual, ne 

By H. H. Basserr . , , , . Net 
Speak in Public, How to 

By ©. F. Carr and F. E. Srevens . , Net 
Statistics and Their ae aan! to Commerce 

By A. L. Boppmreron. . Net 


Types of Business aterpiise 
By M. C. Cross, LL.B., Ph.D. : ; . Net 
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PRICE 


1/- 
21/- 
6/- 


1/8 
2/6 


3/6 
3/6 
7/8 


21/- 


3/6 
1/6 


2/- 


7/6 


8/6 
15/- 
3/6 
3/6 
12/6 


21 /- 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


FRENCH 

Progressive French Grammar 
By Dr, F. A. Hepecock, M.A., DesnL. . . Net 

Commercial French Grammar 
By F. W. M. Draper, M.A., B. és. L. ‘ . Net 


French-English and English-French 
Commercial wichonery 
By F.W. Summ .. Net 


Manual of French Commercial Correspondence 
By G. W. MacponaLp Net 


Correct French Speech 


By B. Dumvitye, M.A., F.C.P. ° 
GERMAN 
A New German Grammar 
By J. KEGAN, M.A. : , ; ; ~ Net 
Commercial German piace 
By J. Brrne.t, M.A. : ‘ - Net 


A New German-English and Snellen: German 
Dictionary for General Use 
By F. C. Hepert and L. Hirscu . . - Net 


German-English and English-German 
Commercial imi a 


By J. BITHELL, M.A. ‘ . - Net 
Commercial Cacpouiencs in German. Net 
SPANISH 
Spanish Commercial Sas 
By C. A. ToLEDANO ; » Net 
Spanish-English and English- Seanis 
Commercial Dictionary 
By G. R. Macponatp. E : , » Net 


Manual of Spanish igen uorresponden 
Net 


By G. R. MacponaLD. ° 
3 


PLICE 


5/6 


2/6 


7/8 
5/- 


1/6 


5/- 


3/6 


15/- 


16/- 


3/6 


4/6 


12/6 
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Foreigén Languages—contd. 


ITALIAN 
Baretti’s Italian and English Dictionary 


Compiled by GUGLIZLMO COoMELATI and J. VATENECUE: 


PRIOZ 


In two volumes (Reprinted)  . . Net 25/- 
Italian Commercial one 
By Luier Ricct : ~. Ne 4- 


Italian-English and English- Italian 
Commercial Dictionary 
By G. R. MACDONALD... ~ Net 30/- 


Mercantile B eecanonaence: English- Italian 
Net 


5/- 
PORTUGUESE 
Portuguese-English and English-Portuguese 
Commercial PicHowsty: 

By F. W. Smira_t : ‘ - Net 16/- 
Practical Portuguese Grainiiar - «+ Ne 7/6 
Mercantile Correspondence, English-Portu- 

guese. . . . . . . «. Net 36 
PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 
For Complete List of Textbooks, Phrase Books, 
Dictation Books, Reading Books, etc., see Pitman’s 
“SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING CATALOGUE.” 
Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor . ow le «48 
Pitman’s Shorthand Commercial Course ., 4/6 
Pitman’s Shorthand Rapid Course -  « 4f6 
Shorter Course in Pitman’s Shorthand > Ie 
English and Shorthand Dictionary . . . 10/- 
Shorthand Clerk’s Guide 

By V. E. Cottinaz, A.C.LS. . ; , ‘ . 2/6 

Progressive Dictator . . . . . . 26 


Phonographic Phrase Book . Paper 1/6, Cloth 2/- 
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TYPEWRITING 


Pitman’s Commercial fypewnans 
By W. and E. WALMSLEY : ‘ 
Pitman’s Typewriter Manual 
Business Typewriting 
By F. Hees, F.0.18. . . ; ‘ ‘ ° 
Advanced Typewriting 
By the same Author ‘ ‘ 
Typist’s Companion, The 
By Maxwe.u Crooks, F.Inc.T.T., F.I.P.S. - Net 
Touch Typewriting for Teachers 
By MaxwELyi Crooks, ire ad 
F.C.T.S. (Inc.) ‘ . Net 
Touch Typewriting Made Easy 
By G. B. WRIGHT . ° 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting 
By O. E. Sra ° 
Dictionary of Typewriting 
By H. ETHERIDGE . , ; F . Net 
Questions and Answers on “‘Typewriting and 
Office Procedure 
By ARTHUR E,. MorTON . ° 
Royal Society of Arts Typewriting Tests 
By A. E. Morton. No. 1, Elementary; No. 2, Saaae 
mediate; No. 3, Advanced. Each. 
Mechanical Devices of the Typewriter 
By R. T. NicHoxson, M.A. ‘ Net 
Modern Typewriting and Manual of Office 
Procedure 
By A. E. Morton . 
Work and Management of a 4 Copying Office, 
The 


By G. C. Menzms . ° Net 
Pitman’s Gramophone Method of Rhythmic 
Typewriting 


Comprises a complete ‘set of specially arranged 
gramophone records for use in the Touch Type- 
writing Class and a series cerry eretet 
keyboard exercises . ‘ . Net 


PRICE 


5/- 
6/- 


2/~ 
3/6 
2/- 


7/6 
2/6 
2/~ 
78 


7/6 


2/6 
6/- 


5/6 


10/8 


30/—- 


Exercises only : P ‘ . ; . Each 1/6 


Complete List post free on application. 
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COMMON COMMODITIES AND INDUSTRIES 


Each book in crown 8vo, illustrated. 3s. net. 
In each of the handbooks in this semes a particular product or 


industry is treated 
busmess. Be 


by an ex 


pert writer and practical man of 
g with the hfe history of the plant, or other 


natural product, he follows its development until 1t becomes a 
commercial commodity, and so on through the various phases 
of its sale in the market and its purchase by the consumer. 


Acids, Alkahs, and Salts. (Apia ) 


Alcohol 11 Commerce and Industry. 
(Smommonns ) 


Aluminium. (Morrnime ) 
Anthracite. (Summers ) 
Asbestos. (Summerns ) 


Bookbinding Craft and Industry. 
(Hargrson.) 


Books—From the MS. to the Book- 
seller. (YOUNG ) 


Boot and Shoe Industry, The. (Harp 
ING ) 


Bread and Bread Baking. (StEwaxr ) 
Brushmaker, The. (Kipp1zz ) 


Butter and Cheese. (TispALx and 
JONES ) 


Button Industry, The. (Jonzs ) 
Carpets. (Bruvron ) 

Clays and Clay Products. (Sranrz ) 
Clocks and Watches. (OvERTOnN ) 
Clothing Industry, The. (Pootr ) 
Cloths and the Cloth Trade. (Hunts ) 
Coal. (Wrson ) 

Coal Tar. (WARNES ) 


Coffee—From Grower to Consumer. 
(KEABLE ) 


Cold Storage and Ice Making 
(SPRINGETT ) 

Concrete and Reimforced Concrete 
(TWELVETREES ) 


Copper—From the Ore to the Metal. 
(PIcaRD ) 


Cordage and Cordage Hemp and 
Fibres. (WoopHovsr and Kn 
GOUR ) 


Corn Trade, The British (BaRkEnr ) 
Cotton. (PEAKE } 
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Cotton Spimning. (Wanvx ) 

Cycle Industry, The. (Grew ) 
Drugs in Commerce. (Humparey ) 
Dyes. (Hau ) 


Electric Lamp Industry, The. (Pxzx- 
CIVAL ) 


Electricity. (NEALL ) 

Engraving. (Lasox._es ) 
Explosives, Modern. (I evy ) 
Fertilizers. (Cave ) 

Film Industry, The. (Bovauey ) 
Fishing Industry, The. (Grsss ) 
Furniture. (Brvsreap ) 

Furs and the Fur Trade. (Sacus ) 
Gas and Gas Making. (WEBBER ) 
Glass and Glass Making. (Marsow ) 
Gloves and the Glove Trade. (Fu ) 
Gold. (Wuriz ) 

Gums and Resins, (Parry ) 
Incandescent Lighting. (Levy ) 
Ink, (MrrcHE.u ) 

Internal Combustion Engines. (Oxix1 ) 
Iron and Steel. (Hoop ) 
Tronfoundiug. (W HMELEY ) 


Jute Industry, The. (WoopHOUsE 
and KiGour ) 


Knitted Fabrics. (CHAMBERLAIN and 
QUILIER ) 


Lead, including Lead Pigments. 
(SMYTHE ) 


Leather. (Apcoox } 

Linen. (Moozz ) 

Locks and Loek Making. (Burress ) 
Match Industry, The. (Drxon ) 


Common Commodities and Industries—contd. 


Meat Industry, The. (Woop ) Starch and Starch Products. (AupEN ) 
Motor Boats. (SrrRicKianp ) Stones and Quarmes. (Hows ) 
Motor Industry, The. (Warr ) Straw Hats. (Inwanps ) 

Mickel. (WHITE ) Sugar. (Manringrau ) (Rovised by 
Ov Power. (Norrn ) Eastiox ) 

Oils. (MircHELu ) Sulphur and Allied Products, (AvpEN ) 
Paints and Varnishes (Jensmvcs) ‘Talking Machmes. (Mrrouxt.) 
Paper. (Mappox ) Tea, (Issrrson ) 


Patent, Smokeless, and Semi-Smoke- Telegraphy, Telephony, and Wireless. 
less Fuels, (GREENE and PERKIN ) (POOLE ) 


Pertamery, The Raw Materials of Textile Bleaching. (STeven ) 


(PaRRY ) Timber, (BULLOOK ) 
Photography. (GamsBxz ) Tin and the Tin Industry. (Monvey ) 
Platinum Metals, The. (Smrru ) Tobacco. (TANNER) (Revised by 
Player Piano, The. (W1:so0n ) Drew) 
Pottery. (NokE and Pant ) Velvet and the Corduroy Industry 


(CooKB ) 
Wall Paper. (Waxp ) 
Weaving. (CRanxksHaAw ) 


Rice. (Dovcias ) 
Rubber. (Stevens and SreveEns ) 
Salt. (Canverr ) 
Shipbmldmg and the Shipbwidng Wheat and Its Products. (Mrzraz ) 


Industry. (MrroHzL.) Wine and the Wine Trade. (Smon ) 
Silk. (Hoorzr ) Wool. (Hunter ) 
Bilver. (WHITE ) Worsted Industry, The (Dumviisz 
Soap. (Smasons ) and Krnsuaw ) 
Sponges. (CREssWwELL ) Zinc and Its Alloys. (Lonss ) 


Technical Dictionary of Engineering and Industrial 
Science in Seven Languages: English, French, 
Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Russian, and 
German. 

In four volumes, each m crown 4to, buckram gilt, 2230 pp. 
£8 8s. net, complete. 

Compiled by ERNEsT SLATER, M.I.E.E., M.I.Mech.E., in collab- 
oration with leading Authorities. 


PITMAN’S SHORTHAND 


Invaluable to all Business and Professional Men 


Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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